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The  Southside  Community  Committee 

is  an  organization  of  residents  from  every  walk  of  life 

in  a  Chicago  community  of  high  juvenile  delinquency  rates. 

As  an  experiment  in  delinquency  prevention, 

this  organization,  which  has  been  managed,  controlled, 

and  largely  financed  by  local  residents, 

has  attempted  over  the  past  seven  years  to  bring  to  bear 

upon  the  problem  of  delinquency  the  influence  of  those 

who  live  and  work  in  the  area. 

This  is  the  story  of  new  recruits  to  the  crusade 

against  delinquency . . .  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Average  Citizen, 

neighbors  of  the  delinquent  child. 
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In  the  ensuing  account  of  its  experiences,  presented  essentially  from 
the  point  of  view  of  the  members  of  the  Southside  Community 
Committee,  there  emerges  the  impression  that  the  problem  of  de- 
linquency in  Chicago's  Southside  is  related  in  many  significant  respects 
to  the  position  of  the  Negro  community  in  the  city.  The  evidence  in 
support  of  this  impression,  some  of  which  appears  in  ad  hoc  form  in 
this  document,  is  in  fact  overwhelming.  The  principal  problem  con- 
fronting this  organization  in  its  effort  to  initiate  among  the  residents 
of  the  community  the  kinds  of  activities  and  interests  which  will  lead 
to  the  abatement  of  delinquency  is  the  problem  of  the  position  of  the 
Negro  in  the  structure  of  our  society. 

It  is  well  established  at  the  present  time  that  most 
groups  coming  to  the  city  from  rural  and  Old  World  backgrounds  enter 
the  city's  economic  life  at  the  bottom,  residing  during  the  initial  phase 
in  the  slum  areas  where  a  more  or  less  fixed  tradition  favorable  to 
delinquency  is  encountered.  However,  without  exception  white  im- 
migrant groups  have  experienced  a  subsequent  rise  in  status  as  they 
acquired  the  knowledge,  skills,  and  capital  necessary  for  successful 
competition  in  the  broader  arena  of  the  city.  The  career  of  white 
ethnic  immigrants  thus  includes,  typically,  a  later  phase  in  which  they 
move  out  of  the  slum  areas  to  become  absorbed  in  the  general  mass  of 
middle  class  society,  losing  in  the  process  the  distinctive  traits  of  their 
origin.  This  phase  of  the  typical  group  career  is  further  marked  by  a 
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sharp  decline  in  the  rates  of  delinquents  among  their  children.  On 
the  basis  of  these  facts,  nothing,  it  would  appear,  is  more  calculated 
to  reduce  a  group's  rate  of  delinquents  than  ample  opportunity  for 
upward  mobility  into  a  more  favorable  status. 

In  all  significant  respects  save  one  the  Negro  migrant 
to  Chicago  finds  himself  in  the  same  situation  which  the  bulk  of  white 
immigrants  to  this  city  encountered.  Dominantly  rural  in  back- 
ground, the  Negro  migrant  moved  from  communities  which,  despite 
the  handicaps  connected  with  inferiority  of  status,  provided  the 
person  with  a  more  or  less  consistent  set  of  values.  Such  rural  com- 
munities, like  rural  communities  anywhere,  were  dominated  by  the 
life  of  the  primary  group  in  which  the  pressures  for  conformity  to  the 
norms  of  society  were,  on  the  whole,  steady  and  uniform.  Migration 
from  this  background  to  the  city  brought  in  its  train  the  familiar  con- 
sequences of  disruption  and  disorganization,  resulting  among  other 
things  in  a  considerable  rise  in  delinquency  among  Negro  children. 
To  this  point,  the  career  of  the  Negro  group  parallels  that  of  the  white 
immigrant  group. 

However,  beyond  this  point  the  parallel  ceases.  The 
Negro  minority  in  American  society  is  subjected  to  discrimination 
and  is  excluded  from  participation  in  the  life  of  the  wider  community 
so  systematically  and  completely  that  his  problems  are  virtually  dif- 
ferent in  kind  from  those  of  other  minority  groups.  His  visibility  as 


an  object  of  attack  has  nurtured  the  myth  of  race  differences  and  has 
led,  in  one  form  or  another,  to  the  social  policy  of  white  supremacy. 
While  other  groups  have  also  suffered  the  stigma  of  minority  status, 
none  has  found  so  many  doors  so  firmly  locked  against  admission  to 
positions  of  security  and  power.  With  reference  to  the  white  minority 
groups  the  myth  makers  were  hard  put  to  keep  their  sights  on  a 
visible  target;  as  objects  of  attack  such  groups  persisted  in  fading 
from  view  as  they  acquired  the  manners,  traits,  and  culture  of  the 
older  native  groups  in  the  population,  and  to  a  growing  extent  gained 
admission  to  these  circles.  Moreover,  the  restrictions  to  participation 
in  the  affairs  of  the  wider  society  encountered  by  the  Negro  are  not 
only  numerous,  but  operate  with  reference  to  vital  areas  of  life.  Thus, 
his  participation  in  the  economic  life  of  the  community  is,  in  prac- 
tice, restricted  to  the  unskilled  and  ill-paid  occupations,  or  to  business 
enterprises  which  are  confined  to  the  narrow  and  limited  market  of 
the  Negro  community.  While  the  traditions  of  our  political  institu- 
tions have  assured  the  Negro  greater  opportunities  for  participation 
in  this  sphere,  there  remain  large  areas  of  political  activity  from 
which  the  Negro  is  firmly  excluded. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  Negro,  like  any  other 
person  reared  and  trained  in  this  country,  is  the  recipient  of  the 
American  cultural  tradition.  He  is  subject  to  the  same  definitions  of 
desirable  life  goals  which  prevail  in  the  general  population.  Success 
and  failure  in  terms  of  these  goals  have  precisely  the  same  signifi- 
cance for  the  person  residing  in  a  Negro  community  as  they  do  for 
the  person  residing  in  the  white  community.  Like  everybody  else, 
the  Negro  breathes  in  a  cultural  atmosphere  filled  with  the  heady 
ozone  of  individualism,  is  expected  implicitly  to  compete  to  the  outer- 
most limits  of  his  ability  and  to  somehow  make  his  peace  with  himself 
and  with  society  in  the  event  of  his  failure  to  secure  a  satisfactory 
position  in  the  status  structure. 

In  the  face  of  such  limitations  it  is  obvious  that  the 
requirements  levied  upon  the  Negro  by  the  values  of  American  so- 
ciety create  psychological  strains  and  burdens  which  a  member  of 
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no  other  segment  of  the  national  community  is  called  upon  to  bear. 
He  is  forced,  literally,  to  act  out  the  drama  of  his  life  career  upon  a 
stage  shrunken  to  the  proportions  of  the  racial  ghettos  of  our  cities. 
Here  competition  for  the  achievement  of  the  goals  which  have  been 
thrust  upon  him  and  his  fellows  rages  with  particular  fury,  for  the 
rewards  are  few  and  the  contestants  many.  In  this  struggle  the  cas- 
ualties are  numerous  and  inevitable.  Every  type  of  damage  which  the 
human  personality  can  sustain  in  a  life  experience  marked  by  conflict 
and  frustration  becomes  evident  in  the  mass  of  the  Negro  population. 
This,  then,  is  the  fundamental  situation  which  faces 
any  group  in  the  Negro  community  of  Chicago's  Southside  attempting 
to  deal  constructively  with  the  problem  of  juvenile  delinquency.  The 
relative  absence  in  this  community  of  the  conditions  under  which  the 
person  acquires  a  capacity  for  conformity  to  the  behavior  norms  of 
society  poses  an  inordinately  difficult  problem  to  the  leaders  of  the 
Southside  Community  Committee.  Clearly,  success  in  this  venture 
will  depend  upon  the  degree  to  which  the  nation  fulfills  its  democratic 
aspirations  in  the  days  to  come.  In  the  meantime,  viewed  against  the 
prodigious  obstacles  which  lie  across  its  path,  the  achievements  of 
the  Southside  Community  Committee  in  the  few  short  years  of  its 
existence  seem  all  the  more  impressive. 


CLIFFORD   R.    SHAW 

Administrative  Director  of  the  Chicago  Area  Project, 

Director  of  the  Department  of  Sociology 

in  the  Institute  for  Juvenile  Research, 

a  Division  of  the  Illinois  State  Department  of  Public  Welfare 
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Since  its  inception  in  1930  The  Chicago  Area  Project,  with  a  small 
staff  of  competent,  zealous  workers  has  introduced  its  distinctive 
philosophy  and  program  of  neighborhood  betterment  into  thir- 
teen different  areas  in  the  metropolitan  district,  areas  of  varied  racial 
and  national  strains,  but  all  of  them  definitely  underprivileged  and 
with  comparatively  high  rates  of  juvenile  delinquency. 

Of  these  thirteen  areas  in  which  the  Area  Program  is 
now  operating,  with  varying  degrees  of  success,  the  record  of  the 
South  Side  Community  Committee  has  been  notable,  judged  on  the 
basis  of  enthusiastic  neighborhood-wide  participation  and  ability  to 
raise,  within  the  community,  an  important  portion  of  the  funds 
needed  for  the  operation  of  the  program. 

Here  is  an  area  inhabited  almost  entirely  by  members 
of  a  race  not  only  under-privileged  economically,  but  exploited,  and 
discriminated  against.  Yet  in  this  hitherto  neglected  soil  the  seed  of 
Project  thinking  and  action  has  taken  firm  root  and  the  fruits  of  this 
community  endeavor  are  beginning  to  benefit,  not  only  the  people  of 
"Bronzetown,"  but  Chicago  as  a  whole. 

The  activities  and  accomplishment  of  these  citizens, 
working  always  under  extraordinary  handicaps,  evidence  the  cor- 
rectness of  a  basic  tenet  in  Area  Project  philosophy:  neighborhood 
standards  are  best  raised  not  by  the  controlling  efforts  of  well-mean- 
ing outsiders,  but  by  the  people  of  the  community  itself  working 
together  on  their  common  problems.  The  natural  leadership  is  there, 
ready  to  take  the  initiative  when  shown  the  way. 
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This  book  tells  vividly  how  those  leaders  have  assumed 
responsibility,  elicited  the  cooperation  of  others,  initiated  and  now 
carry  on  a  comprehensive  program  of  neighborhood  betterment. 

Civic-minded  businessmen  and  social  workers  who 
have  long  regarded  costly  community  centers  and  elaborate  play- 
grounds as  necessary  implements  in  such  a  program  will  note  with 
special  interest  how  ingeniously  and  thriftily  the  simple,  existing 
facilities  of  the  neighborhood  have  been  intelligently  utilized  to  ac- 
complish what  expensive  structures,  lacking  the  essential  spark  of 
genuine  neighborhood  interest,  too  often  fail  to  do. 

The  Directors  of  The  Chicago  Area  Project  are  happy 
to  endorse  this  case  history  of  what  a  neighborhood  can  do  for  its 
members  and  their  children,  and  hope  that  far-sighted  citizens  in 
other  communities  will  be  inspired  thereby  to  put  similar  Projects 
into  successful  operation. 


JOHN  J.  FINLAY, 

Chairman  Publications  Committee 
Chicago  Area  Project 
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This  document  is  in  part  an  effort  to  evaluate  the  achievements  of 
the  Southside  Community  Committee,  and  to  plot  the  trend  of 
its  development  during  its  first  six  years. 

Those  of  us  who  have  been  intimately  associated  with 
the  development  of  the  Southside  Community  Committee  are  aware 
of  the  deep  debt  we  owe  to  the  members  of  the  Board  and  the  staff  of 
the  Chicago  Area  Project.  It  was  they  who  upheld  our  hand  during 
the  trying  first  days,  and  whose  unflagging  confidence  in  our  ability 
to  master  the  problems  of  community  organization  spurred  us  to  do 
the  seemingly  impossible.  Our  own  misgivings  were  perhaps  natural, 
for  we  could  bring  to  this  work  only  our  civic  zeal.  However,  during 
the  years  that  followed  we  came  to  learn  that  this  was  the  basic  in- 
gredient in  the  formula  which  was  to  bring  thousands  of  Southside 
residents  into  the  crusade  against  delinquency. 

We  knew  that  the  task  we  undertook — to  eliminate 
some  of  the  most  flagrant  causes  of  delinquency  in  the  Southside — 
could  not  be  accomplished  by  persons  who  were  not  in  and  of  the 
community.  No  matter  how  well  intentioned  and  no  matter  how  skill- 
ful, the  "outsider"  could  not  have  the  entree  into  the  lives  of  residents, 
both  adult  and  juvenile,  through  which  genuinely  to  affect  their  atti- 
tudes. Consequently,  we  initiated  a  search  in  designated  neighbor- 
hoods of  the  Southside  for  local  leaders.  The  search  bore  fruit.  They 
came  forward  by  the  score.  We  gave  them  all  the  help  our  limited 
facilities  and  finances  permitted,  and  proceeded  to  watch  for  results. 
It  was  our  feeling  that  if  they  could  do  nothing  to  deal  in  a  realistic 
and  effective  manner  with  their  own  neighborhood  delinquents, 
nobody  could. 
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Results  have  been  of  two  kinds,  both  gratifying.  The 
first  has  to  do  with  the  stimulation  of  interest  in  the  problem  of  de- 
linquency and  with  the  new  spirit  that  has  arisen  in  neighborhoods 
in  which  the  problem  is  acute.  The  work  of  the  neighborhood  com- 
mittees has  made  residents  conscious  of  the  responsibility  for  de- 
linquency producing  conditions,  and  the  necessity  of  becoming  active 
in  combatting  them.  In  so  doing  they  have  come  to  regard  neighbor- 
hood children  in  a  new  light,  as  a  welcome  charge,  so  to  speak,  upon 
their  purse  and  conscience.  This,  in  turn,  has  had  an  interesting  and 
significant  effect  upon  the  attitude  of  children,  bringing  them  on  the 
whole  more  readily  under  the  influence  of  adults. 

The  second  type  of  result,  the  reduction  in  the  inci- 
dence of  delinquency,  is  more  difficult  to  evaluate.  Certainly,  in  the 
absence  of  precise  and  logical  proof,  we  cannot  make  claims  to  having 
reduced  delinquency  in  the  Southside  by  a  stated  amount.  That  we 
have  had  a  constructive  effect  upon  the  problem  is  of  course  incon- 
testable. In  support  of  this  conviction  we  may  adduce  two  bits  of 
evidence  which  we  urge  as  conclusive. 

Sociologists  tell  us  that  child  delinquency  comes  about 
as  a  result  of  the  way  people  think,  feel,  and  live.  Habits  of  thinking 
and  patterns  of  living  which  leave  little  place  for  meeting  the  needs 
of  children  produce  delinquents  and  even  neighborhood  traditions  of 
delinquency.  As  a  result  of  the  work  of  the  Southside  Community 
Committee,  there  have  occurred  observable  changes  in  the  attitudes 
of  adults  toward  children  in  many  Southside  neighborhoods.  These 
changes  are  vital  if  even  a  beginning  is  to  be  made  in  an  attack  upon 
the  problem  of  juvenile  delinquency.  The  activities  of  the  neighbor- 
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hood  committees  have  given  residents  a  new  view  of  their  respon- 
sibility for  the  conditions  under  which  their  children  are  permitted  to 
live,  and  infused  them  with  convictions  regarding  their  ability  to 
alter  these  conditions. 

The  second  item  of  evidence  is  of  a  more  direct,  tan- 
gible nature.  In  the  course  of  its  existence  hundreds  of  cases  of  de- 
linquent children  have  been  dealt  with  by  the  Southside  Community 
Committee.  Utilizing  neighborhood  leadership  and  initiative,  the 
Committee  has  been  instrumental  in  turning  many  of  these  chil- 
dren away  from  the  paths  of  delinquency. 

We  hope  that  this  volume  will  serve  to  familiarize  the 
public  with  the  details  of  our  program  and  organization.  Always 
generous  in  its  support  of  the  Southside  Community  Committee,  the 
public  is  doubly  entitled  to  this  report.  It  is  our  hope,  further,  that 
this  account  may  provide  suggestions  for  other  communities  which 
wish  to  deal  with  their  social  problems  in  a  mature,  courageous,  and 
democratic  manner. 

Quite  deliberately  this  volume  has  avoided  mention  of 
the  contribution  made  by  different  individuals  and  groups  to  the 
achievements  of  the  Southside  Community  Committee.  It  was  the 
opinion  of  the  Editorial  Committee,  set  up  to  supervise  the  prepara- 
tion of  this  document,  that  nothing  should  be  done  to  obscure  the 
exposition  of  method,  program,  and  organization,  which  remains 
the  distinctive  attributes  of  the  Southside  Community  Committee. 
However,  I  cannot  refrain  from  noting  the  imposing  contribution 
to  the  success  of  this  organization  by  its  Consultant-Director, 
Golden  B.  Darby,1  without  whose  inspired  leadership,  unflagging 
zeal,  and  monumental  energy  most  of  these  achievements  might  have 
been  long  delayed. 


S.  B.  FULLER 

President  of  the  Southside  Community  Committee, 
President  of  Fuller  Products  Company 


1  Mr.  Darby  is  Associate  Administrative  Director  of  the 
Chicago  Area  Project,  and  Supervising  Sociologist  in 
the  Institute  for  Juvenile  Research,  a  Division  of  the 
Illinois  state  Department  of  Public  Welfare. 
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Children  in  Chicago  run  the  greatest  risk  of  becoming  delinquent  if 
they  happen  to  live  in  the  elongated,  rectangular  area  stretching 
from  22nd  to  63rd  Streets  and  falling  between  Cottage  Grove 
Avenue  and  Wentworth  Avenue,  a  section  of  the  city  known  as  the 
Southside.    Between  1927  and  1933  four  boys  in  every  hundred  in 
Chicago  were  officially  accused  of  violating  a  law  and  brought  before 
the  Cook  County  Juvenile  Court.    During  the  same  period  almost 
sixteen  of  every  hundred  Southside  boys  were  brought  before  the 
Court.  Between  1934  and  1940  more  than  eighteen  in  every  hundred 
Southside  boys  were  brought  before  the  Court,  while  for  the  city  as 
a  whole  the  rate  was  five  boys  in  every  hundred.1   (See  Appendix  F.) 
Why  do  so  many  more  children  run  afoul  of  the  law  in 
the  Southside  than  elsewhere  in  Chicago?  What  lies  behind  these 
truly  staggering  figures? 

the  problem  of  delinquency  in  the  southside 

Behind  these  figures  lies  a  story  of  the  pain  of  human  adjustment,  of 
an  uprooted  people  forced  to  be  strangers  in  their  native  land,  of  a 
grim  struggle  for  survival  as  human  beings.  It  is  a  story  which  has 
its  beginnings  in  the  bondage  of  a  plantation  economy,  unfolding 

1      Data   obtained    from   the   Department   of   Sociology, 

Illinois  Institute  for  Juvenile  Research.    Rates  here 

cited  are  based  upon  the  number  of  males  in  the  age 

group  10-16  brought  before  the  Court  on  petitions 

18  alleging  delinquency. 
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through  chapters  detailing  the  Negro's  struggle  for  emancipation  and 
status.  The  lengthy  and  complex  story  of  the  Southside  may  be  con- 
structed from  many  sources.  Some  of  it  may  be  found  in  the  statistics 
of  the  Federal  Census,  which  reveal  the  fact  that  Southside  residents 
are  employed  mainly  in  the  poorly  paid  occupations,1  and  in  the  sta- 
tistics of  the  Illinois  Emergency  Relief  Commission,  which  reveal  that 
economic  crises  find  the  Southside  residents  with  fewer  resources 
than  any  other  population  group  in  the  city.2  Some  of  the  most  basic 
aspects  of  this  story  have  been  set  forth  in  a  number  of  careful  investi- 
gations of  race  relations  in  America.  These  studies  have  revealed  that  a 
wall  of  systematic  discrimination  has  been  thrown  around  thirteen  mil- 
lion Negro  citizens,  closing  off  from  them  opportunities  for  participa- 
tion and  achievement  normally  available  to  the  white  population.3 

What  does  all  this  mean  in  the  life  of  the  Southside  boy 
of  whom  eighteen  out  of  every  hundred  are  brought  to  the  juvenile 
court  in  the  course  of  their  careers  as  juveniles?  What  does  he  en- 
counter in  the  way  of  experience,  pressures,  and  influences  as  he 
nestles  in  the  bosom  of  his  family,  as  he  sits  in  the  schoolroom,  as  he 
sallies  forth  to  seek  the  companionship  of  playmates,  as  he  moves 
over  the  face  of  the  community  in  search  of  stimulation  and  wisdom? 

In  the  following  pages  an  attempt  will  be  made  to 
answer  these  questions,  at  least  in  part. 

1  See    Drake,   St.   Claire,   and    Cayton,    Horace    R.:          3     Myrdal,  Gunnar:    An  American  Dilemma.    2  volj. 
Black  Metropolis.   New  York:  Harcourt  Brace  &  Co.,  New  York:  Harper  &  Bros.,  1944;  Drake  &  Cayton, 
1945,  pp.  214-262.  Ibid.;  the  novels  of  Richard  Wright;  Embree,  Edwin 

R.:  Brown  America.   New  York:  Viking  Press,  1931. 

2  From  rates  computed  by  square  mile  areas  in  Shaw, 

C.  R.  and  McKay,  H.  D.,  Delinquency  &  Urban  Areas,  19 

Chicago,  University  of  Chicago  Press,  1942,  p.  34. 


the  family 


The  child  gets  his  first  glimpse  of  life  through  the  eyes  of  his  parents. 
From  them  he  learns  what  will  be  expected  of  him,  the  permissible 
manner  in  which  he  may  satisfy  his  physical  needs,  and,  above  all, 
how  he  must  integrate  and  organize  his  behavior  for  the  achievement 
of  life  goals.  The  character  of  the  goals  emphasized  by  parents  usu- 
ally determine  whether  the  child,  as  he  grows  into  adulthood,  will 
consider  it  worth  while  to  strive  for  achievement,  and  if  so,  whether 
it  is  best  to  be  butcher,  baker,  or  candlestick  maker,  doctor,  minister, 
or  businessman.  And  if  parents  treasure  no  particular  life  goals,  if 
they  have  been  unable,  for  whatever  reason,  to  organize  their  lives 
around  a  set  of  socially  approved  ends,  that  pattern,  too,  is  com- 
municated to  their  children. 

One  way  of  explaining  juvenile  delinquency  is  to  say 
that  some  children  fail  to  acquire  the  controls  necessary  to  civilized 
living.  These  controls,  when  they  are  present  in  the  individual,  are 
sometimes  referred  to  as  the  "conscience."  Frequently  people  are 
appalled  by  a  display  of  cynicism  and  indifference  to  moral  values 
on  the  part  of  some  delinquent  youngster.  They  should  remember 
that  behind  this  attitude  there  lies  the  failure  of  adult  society,  includ- 
ing, perhaps,  his  own  parents,  to  implant  constructive  values  of  real 
meaning  to  him.  However,  parents  are  often  themselves  victims  of 
circumstances  beyond  their  control.  People  who  have  had  little  op- 
portunity themselves  to  become  useful  and  self-respecting  members 
of  society  can  hardly  be  expected  to  rear  children  who  will  be.  The 
inordinately  high  rates  of  delinquents  in  the  Southside  community  is 
evidence  that  a  high  proportion  of  its  children  fail  to  acquire  from 
parents  and  other  adults  constructive  values. 

Using  the  most  extensive  body  of  facts  about  the  South- 
side  community  that  has  ever  been  collected  and  analyzed,  Drake  and 
Cayton,  in  their  monumental  study,  "Black  Metropolis",  conclude 
that  there  exists  three  distinctive  social  groupings.  They  found  that. 
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on  the  basis  of  occupation,  education,  and  general  pattern  of  living, 
sixty-five  per  cent  of  the  South  Side's  population  fall  into  the  group 
which  earns  its  bread  "by  manual  labor  in  stockyards  and  steel  mill, 
in  factory  and  kitchen,  where  they  do  the  essential  digging,  sweeping, 
and  serving  which  make  metropolitan  life  tolerable  .  .  .  (They  are) 
characterized  by  less  restraint  and  are  without  a  consuming  drive  for 
the  symbols  of  higher  social  prestige.  Desertion  and  illegitimacy, 
juvenile  delinquency,  and  fighting  and  roistering  are  common.  .  .  ."* 

What  kind  of  home  life  may  one  find  among  this  sixty- 
five  per  cent  of  the  community's  population?  What  are  the  problems 
confronting  most  Southside  families,  and  with  what  success  are  they 
able  to  cope  with  them? 

Persistent  discrimination  against  Negroes  in  the  field 
of  employment  has  produced  among  them  an  almost  chronic  condi- 
tion of  poverty.  This,  in  turn,  has  created  serious  obstacles  in  secur- 
ing the  physical  and  social  bases  of  family  life.  The  problem  has  been 
clearly  set  forth  in  the  following  passage: 

"During  slavery  the  master  supported  his  Negro  fam- 
ilies. Since  slavery,  Negro  men  have  never  been  able,  in  the  mass, 
to  obtain  good  jobs  long  enough  to  build  a  solid  economic  base  for 
family  support.  Those  who  through  the  years  have  been  able  to  ac- 
cumulate something  have  formed  the  backbone  of  the  Negro  middle 
class.  There  has  never  been  sufficient  economic  opportunity,  how- 
ever, to  permit  the  mass  of  Negro  workers  to  acquire  the  material 
goods — housing,  furniture,  clothing,  savings — for  laying  the  basis  for 
a  middle  class  way  of  life.  This  lack  of  economic  opportunity,  coupled 
with  denial  of  access  to  even  a  grade-school  education,  resulted 
very  early  in  a  peculiar  pattern  of  restless  wandering  on  the  part  of 
Negro  men"* 

One  of  the  results  of  widespread  instability  in  family 
life  has  been  the  emergence  qf  a  group  of  children  in  the  community 
who  have  never  known  what  a  real  home  means  in  terms  of  prevail- 
ing, middle-class  standards.  During  the  depression  of  the  nineteen 
thirties,  the  decade  when  youngsters  now  adolescent  encountered 


1  Drake  and  Cayton,  Op.  cit.,  p.  523. 

2  Ibid.,  pp.  582-83.  21 


their  formative  experiences,  the  physical  and  social  surroundings  to 
which  they  were  exposed  were  of  the  sort  that  render  virtually  im- 
possible a  normal  and  happy  childhood.  Commenting  on  this  scene, 
Drake  and  Cayton  observe: 

"The  dominant  household  pattern  for  older,  established 
families  was  the  flat  of  three  to  six  rooms  in  which  family  boarders, 
lodgers,  and  impecunious  relatives  lived  doubled  up,  overcrowded, 
and  without  privacy.  There  was  continuous  movement  from  building 
to  building  in  search  of  lower  rents,  more  adequate  accommodations, 
or  relief  stations  with  a  reputation  for  having  sympathetic  case- 
workers. .  .  .  Fragments  of  families,  young  bachelors,  girls  and  young 
women  living  alone  or  maintaining  transitory  alliances  with  a  suc- 
cession of  footloose  men — these  were  scattered  throughout  the  Black 
Belt,  often  living  in  the  same  building  with  more  stable  family  aggre- 
gations. .  .  .  Building  after  building  in  these  areas  was  cut  up  into 
'kitchenettes'  for  an  enterprising  landlord  could  take  a  six-room 
apartment  renting  for  $50  a  month  and  divide  it  into  six  kitchenettes 
renting  for  $8  a  week,  thus  assuring  a  revenue  of  $192  a  month!  For 
each  one-room  household  he  provided  an  ice-box,  a  bed,  and  a  gas 
hot-plate.  A  bathroom  that  once  served  a  single  family  now  served 
six.  A  building  that  formerly  held  sixty  families  might  now  have 
three  hundred"* 

Economic  pressures  on  this  sector  of  South  Side's  pop- 
ulation continuously  undermined  efforts  of  families  to  maintain  them- 
selves. These  pressures  not  only  created  problems  of  adequate  sub- 
sistence and  shelter,  but  perhaps  more  significantly,  rendered  in- 
ordinately difficult  family  planning  for  the  future  of  their  children. 
Commenting  on  this  fact,  Drake  and  Cayton  state : 

"Maintaining  any  sort  of  home  life  at  the  lower-class 
level  in  Bronzeville  has  always  been  a  problem  because  of  low  and 
fluctuating  annual  incomes  and  inadequate  housing.  The  Depression 
simply  intensified  all  the  stresses  and  strains  that  had  been  present 
since  the  Great  Migration.  The  Second  World  War,  while  it  resulted 
in  larger  family  incomes,  even  further  disorganized  these  homes, 


22  1     Ibid.,  p.  576. 


owing  to  the  absence  of  men  in  the  armed  forces  and  the  increased 
use  of  women  in  industry. 

"For  the  ten  years  prior  to  the  war  families  were  never 
sure  of  either  rent  money  or  food  money  in  sufficient  quantities.  There 
was  little  to  fall  back  on  when  the  depression  came;  there  was  nothing 
to  look  forward  to  when  it  ended.  Such  people  could  set  up  no  long- 
range  goals  of  educating  children,  acquiring  property,  and  'getting 
ahead,'  for  organizing  family  effort;  could  maintain  no  family  tradi- 
tions. During  the  depression  years,  too,  old  families  were  continuously 
being  broken  and  fragmented.  New  household  units  also  came  into 
being  as  youngsters  tried  to  fmake  a  go  of  it'  with  or  without  benefit  of 
clergy.  Sometimes  families  came  into  being  merely  in  order  that  the 
partners  could  qualify  for  more  relief.  Even  illegitimate  babies  were 
an  asset  when  confronting  a  case-worker."* 

It  is  difficult  to  estimate  accurately  the  proportion  of 
South  Side  families  which  are  broken,  and  even  more  difficult  to 
estimate  the  proportion  of  South  Side  children  living  in  such  fam- 
ilies. There  is  no  question  but  that  these  proportions  are  unusually 
larger — larger  than  for  any  other  population  in  the  city.  A  noted 
authority  on  the  family  in  Chicago  found  that  "in  1927  the  number  of 
Negro  cases  of  desertion  or  non-support  that  came  before  the  Court 
of  Domestic  Relations  in  Chicago  (amounted  to)  19.5  per  cent  of 
the  total."2  During  this  period  Negroes  constituted  about  eight  per 
cent  of  Chicago's  population.  In  another  study  it  was  found  that  in 
1930  forty-six  per  cent  of  Negro  families  in  Chicago  were  broken  by 
divorce,  desertion,  or  death  of  the  father.3 

The  customary  organization  of  the  family  in  our  so- 
ciety calls  for  the  father  to  be  the  breadwinner,  and  for  the  mother 
to  be  the  housekeeper  and  the  mentor  of  the  children.  The  father 
leaves  the  home  early  to  go  to  his  job,  returning  at  the  end  of  the  day 
to  spend  his  evening  hours  with  the  family.  The  mother  is  required 
to  maintain  a  constant  surveillance  of  the  children,  ministering  to 
their  physical  and  emotional  needs,  disciplining,  training,  and  edu- 
cating them. 

3     Show,  Clifford  *.,  and  McKay,  Henry  0.:  Social  Fac- 

1  Ibid.,  pp.  581-82.  fors  in  Juvenile  Delinquency.    Vol.  II.  of  Causes  of 

Crime.    National  Commission  on  Law  Observance  and 

2  Frazier,  E.  Franklin:  The  Negro  Family  in  Chicago.       Enforcement.  Washington,  D.  C.:  Government  Printing 
Chicago:  University  of  Chicago  Press,  1932,  p.  148.  Office,  1931,  p.  267.  23 


It  is  clear  that  this  pattern  of  family  living  is  not 
achieved  in  most  families  from  which  the  Southside's  delinquent 
children  come.  All  too  often  there  is  no  father  in  the  home,  and 
in  many  homes  of  delinquent  children  there  has  been  a  succession 
of  stepfathers. 

Nor  are  many  of  these  families  deficient  only  with 
respect  to  the  absence  of  a  real  father.  The  absence  of  a  reliable  and 
permanent  male  breadwinner  in  many  families  means  that  the  mother 
must  work  and  must  therefore  be  absent  from  the  home  for  the  most 
of  the  day-time  hours.  In  effect,  therefore,  a  large  number  of  the 
homes  of  South  Side  delinquent  children  are  without  either  a  father 
or  a  mother. 

Where  family  life  is  reduced  to  its  most  meager  essen- 
tials, where  parents  have  so  difficult  a  task  in  providing  physically 
for  their  children,  there  is  an  inevitable  tendency  to  try  to  make  them 
self-supporting  at  the  earliest  possible  age.  This,  then,  becomes  the 
family  objective  and  results  in  children  leaving  school  and  entering 
the  job  market  at  an  unusually  early  age.  It  means,  too,  that  many 
children  are  engaged  in  some  kind  of  economic  activity  long  before 
their  sixteenth  birthdays,  the  age  at  which  compulsory  schooling  ends. 
Out  of  school  hours  and  during  school  holidays  large  numbers  of 
Southside  children  may  be  found  plying  the  so-called  street-trades: 
shining  shoes,  selling  newspapers,  gathering  junk,  helping  icemen  and 
milkmen,  and  delivering  orders  for  grocery  stores,  meat  markets, 
drug  stores,  and  liquor  stores.  Thus  it  is  that  in  a  large  number  of 
cases  the  center  of  influence  in  the  development  of  children  shifts  at 
an  early  age  from  the  family  to  the  community. 


the  community 


Family  influence,  even  where  it  is  favorable,  counts  for  little  unless 
it  is  supported  and  sustained  by  the  community.   In  the  long  period 
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Boys  on  a  junking  expedition.  Enterprising  youngsters 

in  all  low-income  city  areas  gather  junk  to  earn  some  pocket  money. 

Too  often,  junking  leads  to  delinquency. 


between  infancy  and  adulthood,  neighbors,  play-groups,  gangs,  and 
friendship  cliques  are  of  great  importance  in  determining  the  out- 
look, character,  attitudes,  and  values  of  the  growing  person.  The 
neighborhood  is  the  second  home  of  the  growing  child;  in  a  sense 
it  is  his  world.  There  he  learns  some  of  the  most  important  lessons 
of  his  life.  There  he  finds  the  recognition  and  the  friendship  so  neces- 
sary to  human  growth,  and  it  is  there  that  he  comes  to  know  the 
meaning  of  things  that  go  on  in  our  complex  society.  Whether  these 
friendships  are  wholesome,  and  whether  this  information  is  true  and 
useful  depends  upon  the  character  of  the  community  in  which  he  is 
reared. 

It  often  happens  that  children  who  are  reared  in  fam- 
ilies characterized  by  strife  and  bickering,  families  unable  to  give 
their  children  a  consistent  set  of  moral  values,  are  not  lost  to  lawless- 
ness. And  the  only  reason  they  escape  such  a  destiny  is  that  the  com- 
munity has  effectively  substituted  for  the  family.  On  the  other  hand, 
children  reared  in  families  marked  by  affection,  discipline,  and  a  con- 
sistent set  of  moral  views  have  often  been  seen  to  end  up  in  the  juve- 
nile court  or  even  in  the  reformatories  and  penitentiaries.  In  case 
after  case  of  this  type  it  has  been  seen  that  the  family  was  unable  to 
compete  with  the  destructive  influences  of  the  communities  in  which 
they  were  compelled,  usually  for  economic  reasons,  to  bring  up  their 
children.  It  is  no  accident  that  delinquency  is  not  evenly  distributed 
throughout  the  city,  but  is,  rather,  concentrated  in  certain  areas.  In 
these  areas  every  conceivable  type  of  family  may  be  found,  from  those 
that  are  clearly  unsuitable  for  children  to  those  that  are  wholly  ade- 
quate. And  yet,  in  these  neighborhoods  are  the  highest  rates  of 
delinquents,  many  of  the  police  and  court  cases  coming  from  the 
"good"  families  in  the  neighborhood,  families  which  have  been  unable 
to  counteract  the  influence  of  the  district  upon  their  children.  So,  too, 
in  those  sections  of  the  city  where  few  children  get  into  trouble  with 
the  law,  the  families  which  are  weak  and  disorganized,  rarely  pro- 
duced delinquent  children,  for  this  type  of  community  is  able  to  sus- 
tain and  enforce,  through  social  pressure  of  various  kinds,  attitudes 
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on  the  part  of  children  which  are  law  abiding  and  constructive. 

From  available  official  statistics,  and  from  the  painful 
experience  and  observance  of  thousands  of  its  residents,  it  is  clear 
that  the  Southside  community  is  teeming  with  influences,  pressures, 
and  forces  that  predispose  children  to  delinquent  behavior.  Families 
which  are  unable  to  instill  in  their  children  an  attitude  of  respect  for 
law  almost  inevitably  find  them  falling  into  the  delinquent  ways  of 
the  streets.  Families  which  succeed  in  maintaining  a  home  atmos- 
phere of  discipline  and  respect  must  strive  mightily  to  counteract  and 
offset  the  effect  of  the  neighborhood  on  their  children. 

Why  is  the  Southside  this  kind  of  community?  There 
are  many  reasons. 

A  pattern  of  delinquent  conduct  first  gets  established 
in  a  community  because  its  adults  have  compromised  their  own  moral 
standards.  This  is  usually  brought  about  by  forces  beyond  their  own 
control.  The  modern  city  stimulates  people  to  aspire  to  a  high  level  of 
consumption  and  wealth.  On  continual  display  all  about  them,  and 
especially  emphasized  in  newspapers,  magazines,  and  movies,  are 
the  luxuries  of  the  modern  age:  expensive  apartments,  good  auto- 
mobiles and  radios,  costly  clothing,  and  high-priced  entertainment. 
To  want  these  things  is  proper;  indeed,  the  individual  who  professes 
not  to  desire  them  is  regarded,  and  rightly,  as  "queer."  Those  who 
achieve  large  incomes  and  high  standards  of  living  are  looked  up  to 
and  admired,  are  accorded  recognition,  prestige,  and  respect.  And  it 
is  this,  quite  as  much  if  not  more  than  the  actual  material  enjoyments 
entailed  in  achieving  a  large  income  that  renders  such  an  objective  so 
attractive.  For  is  it  not  the  respect,  admiration,  and  even  envy  of  one's 
fellow  man  that  men  have  everywhere  striven  for? 

Yet  because  both  wealth  and  the  opportunities  to  gain 
it  are  unevenly  distributed,  there  are  large  numbers  of  people  who 
live  in  poverty.  In  the  great  cities  of  America  these  people  find  them- 
selves driven  by  the  pressure  of  opinion  and  custom  to  strive  toward 
the  goal  of  all  Americans  and  at  the  same  time  limited  by  their  meager 
resources  and  unrelenting  need  to  get  the  daily  bread  and  the  monthly 
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rent.  That  under  these  circumstances  people  should  forego  their 
moral  scruples  is  not  surprising,  especially  when,  as  so  often  occurs 
in  the  big  city,  neighbors  rarely  know  one  another  intimately  and  care 
little  about  the  actions  of  others  so  long  as  they  themselves  are  not 
directly,  immediately,  and  personally  injured.  The  metropolitan  city 
with  its  millions  of  inhabitants,  with  its  fleeting  and  casual  contact 
between  man  and  man,  readily  conceals  the  shabby  or  injurious  act 
of  one  man,  and  unless  he  has  trod  on  the  toes  of  the  powerful,  ren- 
ders no  judgment  upon  him.  Thus,  while  the  urge  of  the  city  man  for 
wealth,  power  and  position  is  strong,  he  is  under  a  weaker  necessity 
to  be  circumspect  about  his  means  of  attaining  them. 

Where  the  struggle  for  material  advance  is  most  in- 
tense, and  where  means  for  achieving  position  and  recognition  are 
lacking,  even  adults  will  frequently  stifle  their  scruples.  The  cumu- 
lative effect  of  such  acts  is  to  breed  an  attitude  of  indifference  with 
respect  to  the  opinions  of  conventional  society.  With  this  attitude 
comes  a  falling  away  of  interest  in  the  character  and  reputation  of 
the  community.  There  develops  a  kind  of  personal  isolationism  in 
which  people  enter  into  an  unspoken  agreement  not  to  meddle  in  the 
affairs  of  their  neighbors  in  return  for  a  free  hand  in  carrying  on 
their  own  affairs. 

In  such  a  situation  it  is  easy  for  the  greatest  variety  of 
moral  views  to  spring  up  and  exist  side  by  side  in  the  same  neighbor- 
hood. Honesty  and  frugality  live  side  by  side  with  cheating  and  waste. 
Those  who  live  for  the  day  rub  elbows  with  those  who  plan  carefully 
for  the  future.  Respect  for  law  and  adherence  to  the  commandments 
are  jostled  on  the  crowded  streets  by  cynicism  and  greed. 

What  we  see  in  children  as  delinquent  conduct  is  often 
no  more  than  the  inevitable  effect  of  such  a  community  atmosphere. 
When  children  are  confronted  with  conflicting  systems  of  moral 
values  they  themselves  fall  into  conflict  and  confusion.  Parental  ad- 
monitions to  tell  the  truth  and  to  respect  the  property  of  others  lose 
their  effect  when  the  child  is  able  to  see  others  making  their  way 
through  life,  often  more  successfully,  by  lying  and  stealing.  In  such 
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a  community  the  time-honored  controls  of  parents  over  their  children 
are  broken  and  without  these  controls  waywardness  achieves  full 
play.  Under  these  conditions  children  inevitably  develop  habits  of 
delinquent  behavior  which,  as  they  are  passed  along  to  the  younger 
children,  become  neighborhood  traditions. 

When  these  habits  and  traditions  are  coupled  with  a 
persistence  of  the  conditions  which  originally  gave  rise  to  them,  de- 
linquency becomes  a  fixed  characteristic  of  the  community.  The 
social  life  of  the  child  in  his  neighborhood  brings  him  inevitably  into 
contact  with  the  older  children  who  have  already  acquired  the  "know 
how,"  or  the  experience,  and  the  sophistication  required  to  turn 
an  extra  penny  by  the  use  of  their  wits.  Even  more  important,  per- 
haps, is  the  fact  that  in  his  social  experience  in  the  neighborhood, 
in  the  course  of  which  he  seeks  an  accepted  and  recognized  place  for 
himself  in  the  esteem  of  his  companions,  the  child  acquires  a  contempt 
and  hatred  for  all  adult  authority,  including  the  authority  of  the  law 

These  things  are  true  of  any  "delinquent  area"  in  any 
large  American  city.  They  are  true  also  of  large  sections  of  the  South- 
side.  But  in  addition  to  all  this,  there  are  several  other  factors  operat- 
ing to  intensify  delinquency  producing  conditions  in  the  Southside 
factors  peculiar  to  the  northern  urban  communities  in  which  Amer- 
ican Negroes  reside. 

We  have  seen  how,  in  the  poverty  ridden  areas  of  the 
city,  the  absence  of  both  the  material  and  social  resources  necessary 
for  personal  and  group  achievement  undermines  the  morale  of  the 
residents.  When  to  these  handicaps  are  added  those  of  prejudice  and 
discrimination  because  of  color,  then,  truly  do  the  obstacles  to  inte- 
grated and  moral  living  become  formidable.  For  then  the  world  of 
the  growing  youth  becomes  shrunken  to  the  small  compass  of  Negro 
society  with  its  even  more  sharply  limited  opportunities  than  plague 
the  white  delinquency  areas.  This  fact  acts  as  an  irremovable  scar 
blurring  the  social  vision  of  young  men  emerging  into  adulthood  and 
inducing  in  them  a  sense  of  discouragement  and  defeat.  Who  is  to 
say  to  what  extent  the  "dead-end"  lives  of  young  men  who  frequent 
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pool  halls,  taverns,  and  beer  flats  is  the  product  of  a  despair  growing 
out  of  imprisonment  in  a  racial  ghetto? 

In  cities,  as  elsewhere,  people  seek  to  surround  them- 
selves with  neighbors  of  similar  views  and  temperament.  As  cities 
grow  there  develop  whole  areas  populated  by  persons  of  the  same  in- 
come level,  religious  affiliation,  customs,  manners,  and  aspirations. 
In  Chicago  such  extensive  residential  areas  as  Hyde  Park,  Austin. 
South  Shore,  or  Chatham  are  aggregations  of  essentially  like-minded 
residents.  So,  also  are  Bridgeport,  East  Humbolt  Park,  South  Chi- 
cago, or  Clearing,  these  latter  containing  persons  who  are  typically 
industrial  workers.  Different  sections  of  the  city  have  come  to 
"specialize"  in  housing  distinctive  population  elements.  In  a  city  the 
size  of  Chicago  such  specialization  goes  so  far  as  to  create  unique 
areas  for  homeless  men,  for  artists,  for  literati,  and  each  of  these  areas 
produce  the  kind  of  institutions  and  services  needed  for  the  carrying 
on  of  social  life. 

But  nowhere  in  the  city,  with  the  exception  of  the 
Southside,  are  these  distinctive  communities  based  upon  skin  color. 
Usually  they  are  based  upon  mutual  interests,  standards  of  living, 
language  or  religious  affiliations.  Because  the  Negro  population  is 
restricted  as  to  living  space,  all  the  varities  of  natural  groups  that 
exist  in  the  Southside  life  are  crowded  together  in  a  way  that  is  found 
nowhere  else  in  the  city.  This  condition  is  somewhat  qualified  by  the 
fact  that,  in  general,  the  higher  income  groups  are  to  be  found  in  the 
south  end  of  the  district,  and  the  lower  income  groups  at  the  north 
end.  Similarly,  at  the  south  end  are  found  larger  numbers  of  those 
who  have  been  in  the  North  and  in  the  city  for  a  longer  period  of  time; 
in  the  north  end  those  who  have  been  in  the  city  a  shorter  period. 
However,  in  a  large  portion  of  the  center  of  the  district  these  distinc- 
tions as  to  income,  urbanization,  and  manner  of  living  are  blurred 
and  indistinct. 

Speaking  of  the  pressure  of  population  against  the 
middle-class  areas  of  the  Southside  during  the  past  ten  years,  Drake 
and  Cayton  make  this  observation: 
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"Thus  once  stable  middle-class  areas  gradually  became 
spotted  with  kitchenettes.  The  older  residents,  unable  to  expand  into 
other  neighborhoods  because  of  restrictive  covenants,  were  forced  to 
remain  against  their  will  surrounded  by — often  within — these  kitch- 
enette buildings. 

"Middle-class  neighborhoods  in  Bronzeville  thus  be- 
came the  beach  upon  which  broke  the  human  flotsam  which  was  tossed 
into  the  city  streets  by  successive  waves  of  migration  from  the  South. 
There  it  mixed  with  the  jetsam  thrown  off  by  lower-class  families  as 
they  expanded  within  restricted  living  quarters  or  disintegrated  un- 
der the  impact  of  economic  crises  or  the  explosions  of  family  discord."* 

The  difficulties  encountered  by  families  endeavoring  to 
maintain  a  stable  home  life  and  to  surround  their  children  with  whole- 
some influences  under  these  conditions  are  easily  seen.  Ordinarily 
such  families  move  out  of  neighborhoods  whose  moral  tone  begins  to 
deteriorate.  Because  there  is  no  place  to  move  to,  such  Southside 
families  must  remain  and  assume  the  additional  risks  of  rearing  chil- 
dren under  worsened  neighborhood  conditions.  This  is  illustrated  in 
the  following  passage : 

" The  unorganized  nature  of  Bronzeville' s  prostitu- 
tion means  that  any  building  in  a  lower-class  area  is  likely  to  include 
some  prostitutes.  During  the  depression  years  the  boldness  of  their 
solicitation  drew  bitter  comments  from  lower-class  women  who  were 
trying  to  maintain  stable  relations  with  their  men  or  'raise  children 
right.3  Thus,  one  lower-class  housewife,  when  asked  about  the  build- 
ing in  which  she  lived,  replied,  'Honey,  this  place  is  full  of  whores. 
They  are  the  cheapest,  nastiest  set  in  Chicago.  If  I  could  get  me  an- 
other place  I  wouldn't  be  here.' 

"Another  person  commented  that  the  housekeeper  did 
not  attempt  to  keep  prostitutes  out  of  the  building.  'I  think  you'll  find 
them  in  every  kitchenette  apartment.  Nearly  everybody  in  here  is 
doing  first  one  thing  and  then  another.' 

"One  woman  stated:  el  have  been  here  for  eight  months 
and  there  are  lots  of  street-walkers  here.  It's  terrible  the  things  they 
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do.  The  police  used  to  run  them  out  of  the  entrance.  They'd  stop  in 
the  entrance  or  any  place  and  have  a  man.'  And  another  reported 
that  'they  almost  knock  you  down  if  you  are  on  the  stairs.  When  you 
see  'em  coming  you'd  better  get  out  of  the  way.'  "* 

The  authors  cited  also  recognize  the  difficulties  of  liv- 
ing in  close  quarters  with  such  activities  without  in  some  way  be- 
coming personally  involved: 

"The  housing  shortage  in  Bronzeville,  and  the  intensive 
competition  for  roomers  and  boarders,  make  it  very  hard  for  the 
'respectable'  segment  of  the  lower  class  to  sort  out  the  sheep  from  the 
goats.  During  the  depression  years  even  'respectable'  lower-class 
families  were  inclined  to  be  indulgent  toward  prostitutes.  Often  their 
own  relatives  and  acquaintances ,  or  boarders  and  lodgers,  were  in- 
volved."2 

Thus  it  is  on  the  Southside  that  even  those  families 
which  are  unbroken,  well  integrated,  and  full  of  aspiration  for  the 
progress  and  development  of  their  children  are  confronted  with  formi- 
dable obstacles  in  their  efforts  to  keep  their  children  "straight." 

Nor  is  the  problem  of  exposing  children  to  patterns  of 
adult  delinquency  the  only  one.  Under  such  crowded  conditions  in 
which  all  types  of  human  beings  are  so  hopelessly  intermixed  the 
normal  participation  of  children  in  street  play  presents  serious  haz- 
ards. The  moment  the  child  steps  out  of  the  door  of  his  home  he  enters 
a  social  jungle  in  which  anything  can  happen  and  frequently  does. 
The  boy  next  door  may  have  been  in  and  out  of  the  juvenile  court 
a  dozen  times,  contemptuous  of  adult  law,  waiting  only  for  the  oppor- 
tunity to  steal  again.  The  gang  down  the  street,  by  statistical  prob- 
ability alone,  is  like  to  include  several  graduates  of  the  state  reform 
school.  In  the  restless  surging  of  humanity  up  and  down  the  streets 
of  his  neighborhood  there  are  many  ordinary  work-a-day  things  tak- 
ing place:  men  coming  and  going  to  work,  women  out  shopping, 
children  running  errands  and  playing,  people  visiting  with  one  an- 
other and  passing  the  time  of  day  in  idle  conversation.  But  side  by 
side  and  interwoven  with  the  humdrum  details  of  the  daily  existence 
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occur  the  startling,  the  violent,  the  excessive,  the  drunkenness  and 
roistering,  the  passionate  gambling,  the  stealing,  the  outbursts  of 
hatred  and  temper  with  flash  of  the  knife  and  explosion  of  the  re- 
volver. This  is  the  spectacle  which  confronts  and  confounds  the  child 
in  this  community  of  disturbing  elements  and  contrasts,  in  which  piety 
and  order  live  in  the  lap  of  license  and  disorder,  where  the  stir  and 
bustle  of  350,000  people  are  compressed  within  the  boundaries  of  an 
area  that  can  house  decently  only  a  fraction  of  this  number. 

For  this  reason  as  well  as  others  the  home  in  this  area 
is  not  the  institution  it  is  in  other  communities.  The  kitchenette  apart- 
ment is  not  calculated  to  produce  the  amenities  of  home  life,  and 
there  is  a  widespread  tendency  to  escape  the  irritations  of  crowded 
living  quarters  by  seeking  a  social  life  abroad  in  the  streets.  Every 
evening  adults  by  the  thousands  flock  to  the  taverns,  there  to  spend  a 
sociable  time  over  a  glass  of  beer.  Young  men  and  women  and  older 
boys  and  girls  jam  the  pool  rooms  and  dance  halls.  And  the  children 
just  roam  the  street,  or,  if  they  are  able  to  promote  the  price  of  ad- 
mission, patronize  the  movie  houses.  In  a  sense,  every  night  is  Satur- 
day night  in  the  Southside.  In  the  poorest  and  most  crowded  sections  of 
the  district  few  stay  at  home  of  an  evening  unless  they  are  stone 
broke. 

And  what  are  these  places  like,  in  which  so  much  of  the 
population  seeks  surcease  from  the  labors  of  the  day? 

Most  of  the  taverns  at  the  northern  end  of  the  district 
and  along  the  entire  length  of  State  Street  are  shabbily  furnished, 
dingy  and  squalid.  That  standard  fixture  of  gaiety,  the  juke  box, 
blares  its  hoarse  rhythms  without  cease.  Patrons  crowd  the  bar  and 
lounge  over  their  drinks  in  plain  wooden  booths  that  once  may  have 
vaunted  varnish.  Business  is  brisk.  The  cash  register  as  well  as  the 
juke  box,  is  never  silent. 

Mingling  in  the  crush  and  press  of  the  tavern  crowd  are 
the  people  of  the  neighborhood;  the  housewives  and  the  working  men, 
the  young  blades  and  their  girl  friends,  and  here  and  there,  the  "char- 
acters" who  frequent  drinking  places  the  world  over,  the  chronic 
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drunks,  male  and  female,  the  street-walkers,  pimps,  and  others  who 
prey  on  the  frail  and  incautious.  No  children  are  seen  here  but  many 
appear  to  be  below  the  legal  age  for  drinking  in  a  public  place. 

There  are  other  taverns,  too,  in  these  neighborhoods 
in  which  the  clientele  is  less  indiscriminately  mixed.  Those  at  one  end 
of  the  scale  cater  to  the  urbane  who  are  better  "heeled."  Here  one 
may  find  upholstered  booths  and  soft  lights,  shining  bars,  and  the 
small  "jump"  band  which  specializes  in  sophisticated  rhythms.  The 
taverns  at  the  other  end  of  the  scale  are  almost  exclusively  for  the 
less  conventional  element  in  the  neighborhood,  the  "hoods,"  the 
sharpies,  and  the  "queers,"  those  who  live  by  wit  and  violence,  the 
reefer  smokers  and  the  dope  addicts.  Because  the  mortality  rate  is 
high  in  this  group  it  tends  to  be  young.  In  these  "joints"  the  juke  box 
blares  the  loudest,  and  the  laughter  is  the  most  raucous.  Now  and 
again  girls  and  boys  reel  in  and  out  of  the  doors,  drunk. 

What  else  does  the  community  offer  for  those  who  have 
little  inclination  to  stay  home  of  an  evening? 

For  young  people  there  are  the  pool  rooms  and  the 
dance  halls.  In  the  former  "doing  nothing"  becomes  an  organized 
routine,  and  the  boys  who  frequent  them  usually  find  in  them  their 
centers  of  social  life  and  fellowship.  Most  pool  halls  in  the  district 
range  from  the  merely  drab  to  the  filthy.  At  night  they  are  illuminated 
by  a  string  of  naked  electric  light  bulbs  making  their  interiors  barely 
visible  through  the  grime  coated  plate  glass  windows.  Many  of  them 
serve  as  "fronts"  for  the  sale  of  reefers  and  dope. 

As  to  the  dance  halls,  these  are  in  truth  the  mecca  of 
pleasure  bound  youth.  But  the  conditions  under  which  social  dancing 
may  be  considered  wholesome  do  not  always  prevail.  Supervision 
tends  to  be  carried  on  by  muscled  "bouncers"  on  the  lookout  for  pug- 
nacious and  self-assertive  youngsters  ready  to  fight  at  the  drop  of  the 
girl  friend's  handkerchief.  Despite  these  precautions,  fights,  some- 
times bloody,  are  not  uncommon  in  the  dance  halls,  and  where  sup- 
pressed, are  frequently  resumed  outside  the  hall.  Dance  hall  enter- 
prises, because  of  the  large  numbers  who  enjoy  this  form  of  recrea- 


tion,  are  virtually  in  the  category  of  big  business  in  the  Southside. 
In  recent  years  competition  between  rival  establishments  has  led  to 
the  institution  of  the  ' 'blackout  dance."  This  consists  of  turning  off 
all  the  lights  in  the  hall  for  periods  of  three  to  five  minutes  and  per- 
mitting the  patrons  to  dance  in  total  darkness.  The  response  of  young 
people  to  this  form  of  permissiveness  is  indicated  by  the  fact  that 
those  halls  with  the  reputation  for  providing  the  longest  "blackouts" 
or  "blackout"  periods  are  the  most  eagerly  patronized. 

Commercial  recreational  interests  have  provided  am- 
ply for  the  children,  too.  Neighborhood  movie  houses,  opening  some- 
times as  early  as  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning,  specialize  in  Westerns, 
horror  films,  and  ancient  feature  movies.  Price  of  admission  for  chil- 
dren is  rarely  more  than  fifteen  cents,  and  the  houses  do  a  brisk 
business  morning,  afternoon  and  evening.  The  movie  house  is  the 
favorite  haunt  of  the  truanting  school  child,  who,  because  of  the 
double  and  sometimes  triple  shift  system  in  the  Southside  schools, 
can  be  outside  of  school  buildings  at  any  time  during  the  day  without 
arousing  suspicion  that  he  is  playing  hookey.  The  movie  house  is 
also  a  favorite  depository  for  the  working  mother  who  frequently 
prefers  to  have  her  children  spend  their  out-of-school  hours  in  the 
neighborhood  theater  than  roam  the  streets  or  stay  at  home  alone. 

For  these  reasons  movie  theaters  in  the  Southside  area 
are  more  than  merely  places  where  children  may  go  to  witness  a 
performance;  they  are  also  somewhat  in  the  nature  of  juvenile  social 
centers.  Often  whole  groups  of  children  pay  no  attention  to  the  action 
on  the  screen,  having  perhaps  seen  the  show  the  previous  day.  Rather, 
they  "carry  on,"  playing  mischevious  pranks,  talking  and  shouting, 
and  when  they  are  older,  indulging  in  promiscuous  sex  play.  The 
ushers  must  frequently  double  as  bouncers,  for  under  these  condi- 
tions, disputes  and  fights  arise  which  must  be  quelled.  Many  a  gang 
war  among  juveniles  in  the  Southside  has  had  its  inception  in  the 
neighborhood  movie  house. 

To  the  observer  of  the  Southside  social  scene,  it  is 
evident  that  commercial  recreation  and  entertainment  is  one  of  the 
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principal  industries  of  the  community.  And  as  an  industry  it  has  de- 
veloped its  own  type  of  vested  interest.  To  begin  with,  the  ownership 
of  most  of  the  recreational  enterprises  remains  in  the  hands  of  non- 
resident whites,  many  of  whom  are  prone  to  rationalize  their  own 
laxity  in  maintaining  decent  standards  in  their  establishments  by 
assuming,  invidiously,  that  the  residents  do  not  want  better  standards. 
Because  of  crowded  living  conditions  and  the  effect  this  has  upon 
home  life,  and  because  of  the  large  numbers  of  people  compressed 
within  a  small  area,  the  demand  for  purchasable  recreation  is  brisk.  The 
range  of  choice  is  not  wide  and  so  people  must  take  what  they  can  get. 
Thus  there  is  little  economic  incentive  for  the  proprietors  of  these 
establishments  to  raise  their  "tone." 

The  forces  which  make  for  juvenile  delinquency  in  the 
Southside  have  here  been  presented.  They  include  the  values  and 
tendencies  of  our  urban  civilization,  the  inadequacies  in  the  tradition 
and  background  of  many  Southside  families  together  with  the  effect 
upon  them  of  an  almost  chronic  economic  poverty,  the  special  prob- 
lems that  come  with  membership  in  a  minority  group  which  is  sys- 
tematically discriminated  against,  the  effects  of  residential  segrega- 
tion upon  the  character  of  the  community,  and  finally,  those  practices 
and  institutions  in  the  community  itself  which  render  difficult  the 
maintenance  of  controls  over  the  conduct  of  children. 
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origin  of  the  south 


Nobody  is  more  familiar  with  the  problems  of  juvenile  delinquency 
in  the  southside  than  the  residents  themselves.  There  are  neigh- 
borhoods in  this  district  in  which  few  adults  have  not  personally 
known  children,  either  their  own  or  those  of  relatives  or  neighbors, 
who  were  taken  to  the  local  police  station  or  brought  before  the  ju- 
venile court.  The  sight  of  roving  bands  of  children  bent  on  adventure 
of  any  kind,  moving  randomly  about  the  district,  is  part  of  the  every- 
day scene.  There  are  areas  in  which  one  may  look  out  of  the  windows 
of  apartment  houses  lining  a  busy  truck  thoroughfare  and  watch  older 
boys  burglarizing  passing  freight  trucks  as  they  stop  for  traffic  signals. 
And  nobody  is  more  concerned  about  this  problem  than 
are  those  who  can  see  its  tragic  impact  all  about  them. 

Early  in  the  summer  of  1941  the  Chicago  Area  Project 
brought  together  a  small  group  of  civic  leaders  in  the  Southside  to 
appraise  this  problem  and  to  see  whether  hitherto  unused  resources 
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side  community  committee 


could  be  brought  to  bear  upon  its  solution.  Certain  things  stood  out 
clearly.  One  was  that  the  few  social  agencies  to  be  found  in  the  com- 
munity were  already  overburdened  with  the  wide  variety  of  problems 
confronting  the  residents;  problems  like  those  of  employment  and  ad- 
justment to  city  life,  housing  and  economic  relief,  the  preservation  of 
family  life  and  legal  aid,  all  strained  the  already  overtaxed  staffs  and 
budgets  of  the  community  agencies. 

Another  fact  which  stood  out  clearly  was  that  while 
the  existing  agencies  did  what  they  could  about  the  problem  of  ju- 
venile delinquency,  their  primary  interest  lay  in  other  problems.  As 
a  consequence  little  of  a  direct  nature  was  being  accomplished  in  the 
community  with  respect  to  the  delinquent  and  the  potential  delin- 
quent. The  task  of  doing  something  for  this  group  of  youngsters  was 
in  the  main  untouched. 

It  was  therefore  apparent  that  what  was  required  was 
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not  merely  a  new  agency  or  organization,  but  one  that  would  devote 
its  attention  and  energies  exclusively  to  the  children  who  were  in 
trouble  with  the  law  or  likely  to  become  offenders. 

The  group  so  courageously  attacking  this  most  difficult 
of  all  social  problems  had  one  inestimable  advantage :  its  membership 
had  a  wide  assortment  of  backgrounds.  One  was  an  insurance  broker, 
another  was  a  custom  tailor,  a  third  was  the  head  of  a  trade  union 
with  wide  membership  in  the  community.  Others  were  ordinary 
workers,  while  several  were  ministers  of  small  local  churches.  The 
single  thing  all  had  in  common  was  a  deep  concern  for  the  children 
of  the  community. 


the  Chicago  area  project 


The  Chicago  Area  Project  had  been  aware  for  a  number  of  years  of 
the  help  the  Southsiders  needed  if  they  were  to  deal  successfully  with 
their  ever-growing  problem  of  delinquency.  Since  its  inception  in 
1932  the  Area  Project  had  been  working  to  discover  more  effective 
methods  of  treating  juvenile  delinquency  and  to  put  those  methods 
into  practice  in  those  areas  of  the  city  where  delinquency  rates  were 
high.  To  this  end  it  had  lent  its  assistance  and  encouragement  to  five 
community  groups  in  Chicago  by  1941.  The  experience  of  these 
groups  largely  confirmed  the  values  of  the  Area  Project  approach,  and 
consequently  the  Project  decided  early  in  its  history  to  assist  South- 
siders in  setting  up  a  broad  program  of  delinquency  prevention  as 
soon  as  the  required  funds  and  personnel  were  available. 

In  conferences  with  the  group  of  Southside  residents 
called  together  to  formulate  a  program  of  delinquency  prevention, 
representatives  of  the  Chicago  Area  Project  proposed  that  the  major 
emphasis  be  upon  participation  of  the  local  residents.  It  was  further 
proposed,  as  the  second  basic  feature  of  this  program  that  the  South- 
side  organization,  despite  whatever  aid  they  might  receive,  should  be 
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completely  independent  and  autonomous,  reserving  the  right  to  make 
all  decisions  affecting  policy  and  program. 

Because  this  type  of  organization  appeared  to  be  the 
one  needed  in  the  Southside,  the  group  decided  to  learn  more  of  the 
ideas  and  work  of  the  Chicago  Area  Project. 

The  Area  Project  responded  enthusiastically  to  the  resi- 
dents' request  for  material  setting  forth  its  approach  and  philosophy. 
They  were  especially  impressed  by  the  Area  Project's  research  into, 
and  analysis  of,  the  character  of  the  problem  of  delinquency.  This 
problem,  according  to  one  Area  Project  formulation,  "results  from  the 
conditions  that  obtain  in  the  community  rather  than  from  any  in- 
herent delinquency  producing  qualities  in  the  population.  In  short,  the 
greater  volume  of  delinquency  in  low-income  areas  may  be  regarded 
as  a  symptom  of  the  conditions  of  life  surrounding  children,  and 
not  as  evidence  of  any  inferiority  or  peculiarity  in  these  children  or 
their  parents."* 

Because  careful  study  of  the  problem  had  shown  de- 
linquency to  be  a  deeply-rooted  community  disorder,  the  Area  Proj- 
ect was  inclined  to  be  critical  of  the  adequacy  of  existing  facilities  for 
its  treatment.  "Society"  the  Area  Project  observed,  f(has  long  rec- 
ognized the  great  need  for  constructively  altering  the  physical,  eco- 
nomic, and  social  conditions  that  exist  in  these  low-income  areas  of 
large  American  cities.  Public  and  private  institutions  and  agencies, 
performing  a  diversity  of  functions,  have  been  established  to  effect 
these  changes.  These  include  schools,  parks,  and  playgrounds,  social 
settlements,  boys'  clubs,  health  and  family  agencies,  housing  author- 
ities, probation  and  parole  systems,  benefit  societies,  and  other  agen- 
cies and  organizations.  The  persistent  and  laborious  efforts  of  these 
agencies,  even  in  local  areas  in  which  many  of  them  operate,  have 
not  been  sufficiently  effective  to  reduce  the  rate  of  delinquency  and 
crime  as  measured  by  official  statistics."2 

Present  methods  of  treating  children  who  are  already 
delinquent  did  not  seem  to  the  Area  Project  to  be  adequate.  "It  is 
likewise  true"  the  Southside  group  read,  "that  the  methods  now  em- 

1  Show,  Clifford  R.:  The  History  and  Basic  Principles 
of  the  Chicago  Area  Project.    Mimeographed  Report. 
The  Sociological  Department  of  the  Institute  for  Juve- 
nile Research,  Chicago,  1942,  p.  1. 
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ployed  for  treating  boys  already  delinquent  do  not  yield  the  results 
desired.  This  fact  can  be  demonstrated  by  anyone  who  will  systemati- 
cally study  available  official  records.  A  follow-up  study  of  a  sample 
of  the  boys  who  appeared  in  the  Juvenile  Court  of  Cook  County  on 
petitions  alleging  delinquency  in  1920  revealed  that  by  1940  over  half 
of  those  who  appeared  only  once  in  the  court  had  records  of  adult 
crime.  Of  those  who  appeared  twice  in  the  court  almost  two-thirds 
had  such  records,  while  approximately  nine  out  of  every  ten  of  those 
who  appeared  four  times  or  more  in  the  juvenile  court  had  records  of 
adult  crime,  exclusive  of  traffic  violations.  Of  the  total  sample  of  de- 
linquents from  all  over  the  city,  about  sixty  per  cent  have  records 
of  adult  crime,  while  the  percentage  for  delinquents  residing  in  the 
high-rate  areas  is  considerably  higher." 

The  more  the  problem  is  studied,  according  to  the  state- 
ments of  the  Area  Project,  the  more  apparent  the  necessity  for  con- 
centrating attention  upon  those  local  communities  from  which  large 
numbers  of  delinquents  come.  "These  facts"  (regarding  traditional 
methods  of  treatment  and  prevention),  the  Area  Project  document 
continues,  "are  conclusive  evidence  that  much  progress  must  yet  be 
made  before  Chicago  has  developed  a  satisfactory  program  of  treat- 
ment for  delinquent  boys.  It  would  be  short-sighted,  however,  to 
attribute  the  unsatisfactory  character  of  present  treatment  methods 
to  the  juvenile  court  because  the  boys  who  are  taken  to  the  court  al- 
ready represent  the  failures  of  the  institutions  in  the  local  neighbor- 
hoods to  provide  them  with  the  kind  of  training,  opportunities,  and 
experiences  which  might  have  kept  them  from  engaging  in  delin- 
quency in  the  first  instance.  It  is  probably  too  much  to  expect  the 
juvenile  court,  however  expertly  managed,  to  perform  a  task  which 
families,  communities  and  numerous  institutions  and  organizations 
have  failed  to  accomplish.  Even  when  the  juvenile  court  has  had  the 
services  of  psychiatric  clinics  the  proportion  of  those  delinquent 
wards  who  become  criminals  has  remained  high.  In  the  follow-up 
study  of  delinquent  boys  who  were  in  the  juvenile  court  during  1920 
and  1930,  it  was  found  that  among  those  examined  in  the  psychiatric 
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clinics  the  percentage  of  those  who  later  became  criminal  was  more 
than  10  points  higher  than  the  percentage  of  those  not  so  examined. 
While  this  higher  percentage  probably  reflects  a  selection  of  more 
serious  cases  for  clinic  study,  the  fact  remains  that  approximately 
seventy  per  cent  of  the  delinquents  examined  by  the  clinic  in  1920 
now  have  records  of  adult  crime.  To  anyone  who  assumes  that  the 
roots  of  crime  are  largely  in  the  social  structure,  this  percentage 
should  not  be  unexpected.  If  crime  is  primarily  a  social  problem,  the 
conditions  that  must  be  altered  to  treat  delinquents  successfully  are 
far  removed  from  the  usual  routine  of  clinic  procedure."* 

This  sort  of  reasoning  made  sense.  It  squared  with  what 
had  been  the  casual,  individual  impressions  of  many  of  the  members 
of  the  group.  Furthermore,  they  felt  that  here  was  an  organization 
which,  together  with  the  Illinois  Institute  for  Juvenile  Research,  had 
explored  many  of  the  mysteries  of  the  wayward  and  erring  child  and 
could  therefore  shed  much-needed  light  on  how  children  became  de- 
linquent. They  felt  they  needed  such  knowledge  in  order  to  be  sure  of 
their  ground  when  they  proceeded  to  set  up  their  delinquency  com- 
bating organization. 

Materials  they  next  examined  dealt  with  the  histories 
of  actual  delinquents.  They  discovered  that  under  certain  circum- 
stances delinquent  behavior  can  represent  a  "normal"  adjustment 
for  boys.  They  found  that  the  delinquent  group  has  standards  of  its 
own,  and  that  such  groups  develop  rules  of  conduct  by  which  the  be- 
havior of  members  is  regulated  and  controlled.  In  the  light  of  this 
fact  it  was  easy  to  see  that  delinquency  in  some  neighborhoods  was 
a  very  natural  adjustment  of  the  boy  to  the  behavior  patterns  and 
values  of  the  group  of  which  he  was  a  part.  In  such  neighborhoods  a 
boy  might  well  achieve  recognition  and  status  by  displaying  courage 
in  committing  daring  crimes;  by  refusing  to  divulge  to  the  police  the 
identity  of  his  confederates;  by  virtue  of  a  long  record  of  delinquency; 
or  by  being  "sent  up"  to  a  correctional  institution. 

Through  the  materials  sent  in  by  the  Area  Project  the 
Southside  group  was  enabled  to  see  the  anatomy  of  the  delinquent 
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career.  It  became  clear  that  participation  in  the  activities  of  delin- 
quent gangs  gives  to  the  boy  things  he  needs  for  his  own  social  de- 
velopment, things  which  are  unfortunately  not  provided  him  by 
respectable  and  conventional  groups.  Thus  he  gets  the  stimulation  of 
excitement  and  adventure;  the  emotional  security  that  comes  with 
feeling  accepted  by  the  gang;  and,  above  all,  the  opportunity  to  be 
recognized  and  admired  albeit  for  delinquent  acts. 

The  excitement  and  fun  of  participating  with  others  in 
delinquent  acts  were  well  revealed  in  one  of  the  passages  in  a  boy's 
statement: 

"The  first  things  that  I  remember  are  the  good  times  I 
had  playing  with  my  chums  in  the  prairie  near  the  settlement  and 
in  the  alley  and  street.  We  liked  anything  that  had  a  thrill  in  it  and 
it  didn't  make  any  difference  what  it  was.  Shooting  "craps/  playing 
coppers  and  robbers,  making  raids  on  news  stands,  bumming  school, 
junking,  snatching  pocketbooks,  and  playing  games  in  the  prairie. 
I  always  liked  anything  that  gave  me  a  kick  and  was  always  looking 
for  thrills"* 

Autobiographies  of  other  delinquents  showed  how  the 
boy  finds  security  and  protection  in  his  gang  and  gains  a  sense  of 
belonging  to  a  group  which  he  accepts  and  which  accepts  him,  as  is 
illustrated  in  the  following  excerpt: 

"Every  time  I  ran  away  from  the  reform  school  I  went 
back  to  the  gang's  old  hangout  in  the  alley  between  T  and  K  streets. 
I  always  could  find  some  of  my  old  gang  there  and  I  thought  it  was 
home  to  me.  I  never  went  to  my  own  home  because  my  father  would 
report  me  to  the  police,  as  he  always  did  when  I  was  a  little  kid  and 
then  I  would  be  taken  back  to  the  reform  school  from  where  I  had 
escaped.  I  was  never  afraid  of  my  pals.  We  were  trusted  friends  and 
never  failed  each  other."2 

Delinquent  boys'  statements  demonstrated  the  way  in 
which  the  young  delinquent  commits  crimes  in  order  to  raise  his  own 
prestige  with  his  gang  and  how  he  gets  from  these  acts  a  feeling  of 
pride  and  superiority.  He  wants  recognition  as  an  apt  pupil  and 
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follows  in  the  footsteps  of  his  leaders.  His  teachers  in  crime  are  his 
heroes.  Thus,  one  boy  wrote: 

"When  I  was  8  years  old  I  did  my  first  job  in  the  racket. 
This  job  was  the  biggest  thrill  I  ever  got  in  my  life  .  .  . 

"When  it  got  too  dark  to  play  ball  we  all  went  into  the 
alley  to  have  a  smoke  and  tell  stories.  The  big  guys  got  to  talking 
about  stealing  and  my  brother  said  he  had  a  good  place  spotted  where 
we  could  get  some  easy  dough.  The  place  was  a  butcher  shop  on 
Thirty-first  Street.  The  big  guys  were  seven  or  eight  years  older  than 
me  and  had  pulled  off  a  lot  of  big  jobs  before.  They  would  never  let 
me  go  with  them  on  big  jobs,  but  this  night  I  went  along  and  they 
didn't  say  a  word. 

".  .  .  Everything  was  locked  tight.  The  owner  lived 
over  the  butcher  shop,  so  we  couldn't  make  much  noise  by  breaking 
the  glass  or  jimmying  the  door.  We  all  went  up  to  the  back  door  and 
then  my  brother  got  a  box  and  stood  on  it  and  tried  the  transom — and 
it  opened.  It  was  too  little  for  my  brother  or  the  other  boys  to  get 
through.  Then  I  was  thrilled  when  they  said  I'd  have  to  crawl  through 
the  transom.  That  was  the  kick  of  my  whole  life. 

"I  was  only  8  and  always  very  little  so  I  could  get 
through  the  transom  easy.  I  was  scared  but  made  up  my  mind  to  go 
through  anyway.  I  was  too  thrilled  to  say,  no. 

"My  brother  lifted  me  up  on  his  shoulders  and  I  crawled 
through  the  transom.  I  hung  down  in  the  inside  and  stood  on  an 
ice-box  and  then  crawled  down  on  the  floor.  The  door  was  locked 
with  a  padlock  and  chain,  but  I  was  able  to  unlock  the  window  and 
let  the  big  guys  in  that  way.  The  big  guys  looked  for  money  first 
and  found  $22.  Then  we  all  got  everything  we  wanted  to  eat  and 
several  cartons  of  cigarettes  and  ditched  the  place. 

"When  we  got  out  my  brother  divvied  up  everything 
and  I  got  $4  and  a  lot  of  cigarettes.  I  felt  like  a  big-shot  after  that 
night  because  the  big  guys  said  I  could  go  with  them  every  time  they 
went  robbin':  and  many  times  I  had  to  crawl  through  transoms  and 
one  time  through  an  ice-box  hole.  That's  why  the  big  guys  called  me 
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the  'baby  bandit.9  "* 

To  understand  the  delinquent  thoroughly  it  is  neces- 
sary to  know  to  what  he  aspires  as  an  adult.  Delinquents  themselves 
provided  the  answer  to  this  question  again  through  their  own  state- 
ments which  revealed  that  they  were  much  like  other  boys  except 
that  their  heroes  tended  to  be  adult  criminals  who  symbolize  success 
and  power  and  are  regarded  by  younger  members  of  delinquent 
groups  as  ideal  to  be  emulated.  Thus  this  excerpt  was  found  in  the 
Area  Project  materials: 

"Every  boy  has  some  ideal  he  looks  up  to  and  admires. 
His  ideal  may  be  Babe  Ruth,  Jack  Dempsey,  or  maybe  Al  Capone  or 
some  other  crook.  His  ideal  is  what  he  wants  to  be  like  when  he  grows 
up  and  becomes  a  man. 

"When  I  was  twelve  years  old  we  moved  into  a  neigh- 
borhood where  there  lived  a  mob  of  gangsters  and  big  crooks.  They 
were  all  swell  dressers  and  had  big  cars  and  carried  'gats'.  Us  kids 
saw  those  swell  guys  and  mingled  with  them  in  the  cigar  store  on  the 
corner.  Jack  Gurney  was  the  one  in  the  mob  that  I  had  a  fancy  for. 
He  used  to  take  my  sis  out  and  that  was  how  I  saw  him  often.  He 
was  in  the  stick-up  racket  before  he  was  in  the  beer  racket  and  was 
a  swell  dresser  and  had  lots  of  dough.  He  was  a  nervy  guy  and  went 
in  for  big  stuff.  He  was  a  mysterious  fellow  and  would  disappear 
sometimes  for  several  days  but  always  came  back.  He  was  looked 
up  to  as  the  leader  of  his  mob  and  anybody  would  gladly  be  in  his 
place."* 
Another  delinquent  boy  wrote: 

"Naw,  I  don't  wanna  be  a  big  lawyer  or  business  man, 
I  wanna  amount  to  something.  I  wanna  be  a  big  shot,  like  P.  J.  (a  well 
known  beer  baron).  Have  all  the  guys  look  up  to  me,  and  have  a  cou- 
ple of  Lincolns,  lots  of  molls,  and  all  the  coppers  lickin'  my  shoes."3 

The  facts  which  stood  out  in  these  studies  of  delin- 
quency were  that  children  tend  to  commit  crimes  not  as  individuals 
but  as  members  of  delinquent  gangs;  that  such  gangs  or  social  group- 
ings of  boys  developed  more  or  less  spontaneously  to  meet  the  boy's 
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need  for  excitement,  adventure,  friendship  and  recognition;  and  that 
they  differed  from  similar  groups  of  non-delinquent  boys  only  in  that 
they  grew  up  amid  the  squalor  and  neglect  of  low  income  neighbor- 
hoods where  older  boys  and  adults  who  were  already  versed  in  the 
arts  of  violence,  dishonesty,  and  deceit  served  as  mentors  and  leaders. 

These  extensive  and  exhaustive  studies  of  delinquency 
apparently  all  led  to  a  single  over-riding  conclusion— that  the  source 
of  society's  seemingly  endless  production  of  delinquents  and  criminals 
was  the  local  city  neighborhood  where  the  struggle  for  human  sur- 
vival was  too  harsh.  "The  deteriorated  neighborhood"  states  another 
passage,  "fails  to  surround  the  child  with  acceptable  cultural  stand- 
ards and  wholesome  facilities  for  the  satisfaction  of  play  interests. 
It  subjects  him  to  numerous  destructive  influences  which  contribute 
directly  to  the  development  of  tendencies  toward  delinquency.  Stand- 
ards and  practices  of  many  of  the  delinquent  groups  develop  as  a 
natural  product  of  local  neighborhood  life."* 

In  the  face  of  this  situation  is  there  anything  within 
reason  which  could  be  done  to  deal  with  the  problem  of  juvenile  de- 
linquency? This  was  the  question  confronting  the  Southside  group. 
One  could  grant  that  it  was  possible  to  understand  this  thing  called 
delinquency,  but  was  it  possible  to  do  anything  about  it  apart  from 
clapping  youngsters  into  jail  where  they  might  become  even  more 
confirmed  in  their  delinquent  ways? 

One  thing  was  clear.  If  the  source  of  destructive  influ- 
ences lay  in  the  local  neighborhood,  then  obviously  that  was  the  place 
to  start.  It  was  this  inescapable  conclusion  which  had  led  the  Chicago 
Area  Project  to  develop  a  general  plan  for  neighborhood  action  to 
deal  with  the  problem  of  delinquency. 

The  Area  Project  proposal  was  in  essence  no  more 
than  the  application  of  the  democratic  principle  to  the  welfare  prob- 
lems of  the  people.  The  proposal  recognized  the  difficulties  involved 
in  changing  neighborhood  patterns,  accepting  the  fact  that  a  dispro- 
portionately large  number  of  boys  in  the  low-income  areas  of  the 
city  would  continue  to  become  delinquent  and  pointing  out  that  this 
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condition  would  persist  until  constructive  changes  were  made  in  the 
character  of  life  in  these  areas. 

However,  it  was  entirely  possible  for  the  Area  Project 
to  state  the  conditions  under  which  the  Southside  group  could  begin 
their  attack  upon  this  problem.  Despite  the  fact  that  many  of  the 
conditions  in  low-income  city  neighborhoods  are  determined  by  the 
character  of  the  general  social  order  in  the  nation  and  even  in  the 
world,  "there  is  reason  to  believe  that  greatly  improved  opportunities 
and  services  can  be  rendered  by  the  development  of  programs  of  com- 
munity action  among  the  local  residents.  The  development  of  such 
programs  will  entail  a  transition  from  the  traditional  methods  of 
philanthropy,  which  seeks  to  perform  services  for  people,  to  one  in 
which  the  people  become  the  chief  participants  in  the  study  of  prob- 
lems, formulation  of  goals  and  purposes,  determination  of  policies, 
and  in  the  operation  of  activities  programs."* 

This,  then,  in  its  most  general  form,  was  the  proposal 
of  the  Area  Project.  Traditional  methods  were  to  be  reversed.  In- 
stead of  organizing  a  program  and  then  handing  it  ready-made  to  the 
people,  the  people  in  these  neighborhoods  were  themselves  to  organize 
a  program  of  community  action.  People  who  lived  in  neighborhoods 
where  children  were  delinquent  in  disproportionately  large  numbers, 
it  was  proposed,  should  seek  to  understand  the  problem  with  which 
they  were  confronted,  and,  understanding  it,  try  to  do  something 
about  it.  They  themselves  were  to  set  up  the  goals  and  purposes  of 
their  own  community  welfare  organizations,  determine  its  policies, 
and  supervise  its  activities  program. 

Other  reasons  for  the  validity  of  this  program  as  well 
as  the  basic  strategy  of  its  approach  were  given  by  the  Area  Project 
in  a  statement  setting  forth  its  five  basic  principles: 

1  The  neighborhood  as  the  unit  of  operation  ...  As  the  name 
implies,  the  local  community  area  or  neighborhood  is  the  unit 
of  operation  in  the  work  of  a  project.  The  work  is  developed 
within  the  limits  of  a  small  geographical  area  .  .  .  The  work 
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is  developed  upon  a  local  area  basis,  because  it  is  assumed 
...  that  delinquency  is  largely  a  product  of  conditions  and 
forces  in  the  community  in  low-income  areas  and  should  be 
dealt  with  as  a  community  problem. 

0  Planning  and  management  by  local  residents  ...  In  each  of 
these  areas  all  activities  are  planned  and  carried  on  by  com- 
mittees of  local  citizens.  In  each  instance  effort  is  made  to 
develop  these  committees  so  that  they  are  broadly  representa- 
tive of  the  various  interest  groups  in  the  community.  They 
include  representatives  from  the  churches,  societies,  labor 
unions,  professions  and  trades,  business  groups,  athletic  clubs, 
and  a  miscellany  of  other  groups  and  organizations.  These 
committees  function  as  a  board  of  directors,  and  assume  full 
responsibility  for  sponsoring  and  managing  all  aspects  of  the 
general  community  program. 

When  institutions  and  programs  are  controlled  and  managed  by 
boards  of  directors  whose  members  reside  in  the  outlying,  more 
privileged  areas  of  the  city  and  suburban  communities,  the 
opportunities  afforded  local  residents  to  assume  responsibilities, 
and  to  use  their  own  creative  talents  in  the  welfare  programs 
of  their  community  are  often  limited.  Not  infrequently  a  cleav- 
age between  the  institution  and  the  community  exists.  The 
residents  may  not  develop  a  sense  of  loyalty  to  the  institution, 
and  the  young  people  often  drift  away  from  the  institution  when 
they  reach  the  age  where  they  no  longer  participate  in  the 
activities  provided  for  them. 

In  programs  in  which  the  people  assume  responsibility  for 
leadership  and  management,  this  cleavage  does  not  exist.  The 
people  are  both  the  servers  and  the  served.  Although  they 
may  be  dependent  upon  sources  of  financial  support  outside 
the  community,  they  can  still  assume  leadership  in  the  manage- 
ment of  their  welfare  activities.  By  this  means  they  become 
participants  in  a  creative  enterprise  in  which  their  own  talents, 
capacities,  and  energies  find  opportunity  for  expression  in  so- 
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cially  significant  affairs  of  the  community.  Instead  of  suffering 
the  humiliation  which  is  often  entailed  in  receiving  the  services 
of  philanthropy,  they  may  achieve  a  sense  of  self-reliance, 
preserve  their  self-respect,  and  enhance  their  status  among 
their  neighbors  by  contributing  their  time,  energies  and  talents 
to  the  creation  of  a  community  life  offering  opportunities  for 
their  children  to  achieve  a  more  advantageous  place  in  the  life 
of  the  community  and  in  the  cultural  and  economic  life  of  the 
city  as  a  whole.  This  significant  human  experience  is  often  not 
afforded  the  local  residents  when  the  planning  and  management 
of  welfare  programs  are  vested  in  individuals  and  boards  out- 
side of  the  community. 

In  so  far  as  possible,  the  Area  Project  program  is  a  develop- 
ment among  the  people  within  the  local  community  rather  than 
a  ready-made  program  or  institution  imposed  upon  the  com- 
munity from  the  outside.  It  seeks  to  build  solidarity  and  unity 
of  sentiments  and  attitudes  among  the  people  by  encouraging 
and  aiding  them  in  their  efforts  to  work  together  to  achieve 
common  objectives. 

In  most  instances  the  local  communities  are  now  established 
as  independent,  non-profit  corporations.  They  plan  and  operate 
the  programs,  set  up  budgets,  manage  necessary  bookkeeping, 
and  receive  and  disburse  funds  that  are  raised  in  the  com- 
munity and  in  the  city  at  large. 

0  Employment  of  local  workers  ...  In  so  far  as  it  is  practicable, 
the  employed  staff  is  recruited  in  the  local  community.  This 
not  only  gives  employment  to  local  residents,  but  serves  to 
involve  the  neighborhood  more  intimately  in  the  program. 
Generally  speaking,  persons  who  have  grown  up  in  the  neigh- 
borhood have  more  intimate  understanding  of  the  attitudes  and 
sentiments  of  the  people  than  workers  who  have  grown  up 
under  very  different  circumstances.  Indigenous  workers  may 
have  relationships  with  local  organizations,  institutions,  groups, 
and  persons  who  are  of  great  value  in  promoting  any  program 
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of  social  action.  While  great  emphasis  is  placed  upon  the  use 
of  local  residents,  many  of  whom  may  not  have  formal  train- 
ing, it  should  not  be  assumed  that  the  value  of  skilled,  profes- 
sionally trained  workers  is  in  any  way  minimized.  The  Chicago 
Park  District,  the  school,  and  many  other  agencies  have  co- 
operated with  the  local  residents  and  given  them  the  benefit 
of  the  specialized  knowledge  in  their  respective  fields.  The 
need  for  skilled  knowledge  is  recognized  by  the  committees  in 
all  of  the  areas.  By  operating  in  conjunction  with,  or  through, 
committees  of  local  residents,  the  professional  worker  has  a 
chance  more  effectively  to  translate  his  special  knowledge  into 
the  thinking,  planning,  and  practices  of  the  people.  When  spe- 
cial knowledge  becomes  thus  incorporated  into  the  thinking  of 
people,  its  significance  is  greatly  enhanced.  It  should  be  said, 
also,  that  there  is  not  only  much  that  the  lay  resident  can  learn 
from  the  professional,  but  it  is  also  true  that  there  is  much 
that  the  professional  can  learn  from  the  lay  resident.  To  be 
most  effective,  both  should  work  co-operatively  in  any  com- 
munity enterprise. 

Utilizing  and  co-ordinating  community  resources  ...  In  de- 
veloping work  in  a  given  area,  attention  is  focused  upon  the 
necessity  for  dealing  with  many  aspects  of  the  community. 
The  church,  the  school,  the  recreation  center,  the  places  of 
employment,  the  labor  union,  the  many  societies,  clubs,  and 
other  social  groupings  are  all  essential  in  the  community  and 
should  be  part  of  any  concerted  effort  to  improve  the  com- 
munity. In  the  Area  Project  the  task  of  bringing  these  many 
institutions  and  groups  into  a  unified  effort  is  the  responsibility 
of  the  citizens'  committee,  that  is,  the  fathers  and  mothers  and 
other  lay  residents  who  understand  the  problems  of  their  com- 
munities and  have  a  vital  interest  in  all  local  matters  that  bear 
upon  the  lives  of  children  and  young  people. 

Credit  given  to  local  residents  ...  It  has  been  an  established 
policy  of  the  Area  Project  that  all  publicity  concerning  the 
activities  in  the  neighborhoods  be  controlled  by  the  local  com- 
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mittees,  and  that  all  credit  be  given  to  the  local  residents  and 
the  organizations  and  agencies  co-operating  with  them.  In 
keeping  with  this  principle,  the  Area  Project  as  an  organization 
has  not  been  publicized,  except  as  reports  of  the  work  in  the 
neighborhoods  have  been  released  by  the  local  committees. 
It  has  been  the  purpose  of  the  Board  of  Directors  and  the  staff 
of  the  Project  to  function  as  aids  to  the  neighborhood  com- 
mittees. It  has  been  understood  that  publication  of  reports  of 
the  work  would  be  authorized  by  the  committees.  1 

This  program  was  both  a  revelation  and  a  challenge. 
Not  only  did  it  describe  the  problem  of  delinquency  and  of  delin- 
quency prevention  in  a  telling  way,  but  it  indicated  in  whose  hands 
the  solution  lay.  It  was  clear  that  the  delinquent  child,  like  any  other 
child,  was  simply  responding  to  his  social  experiences,  to  the  things 
he  encountered  when  he  went  abroad  in  his  neighborhood.  Two  ele- 
ments stood  out  sharply  in  his  experience.  First,  many  of  the  play- 
groups whose  companionship  he  needed  were  already  engaged  in  de- 
linquent practices  and  activities.  Second,  adult  opinion  in  his  neigh- 
borhood was  not  organized  against  these  activities.  Neighborhood 
opinion  opposed  to  these  practices  of  children  was  weak,  timorous, 
inarticulate. 

Whatever  program  was  devised  would,  then,  have  to 
be  directed  to  the  tasks  of  generating  a  neighborhood  opinion  opposed 
to  delinquency  and  of  providing  effective  alternatives  for  the  prevail- 
ing delinquent  activities  of  the  many  boys'  groups  in  the  area.  These 
two  objectives  were  bound  together;  it  was  apparent  that  there  was 
no  prospect  of  dissuading  youngsters  from  delinquent  activity  unless 
adult  opinion  was  consistently  and  constructively  opposed  to  it  in 
the  immediate  environment  of  the  neighborhood. 

the  southside  community  committee 

Since  delinquency  prevention  appeared  to  be  so  dependent  upon  sue- 
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cess  in  neighborhood  organizations,  the  Southside  group  gave  careful 
and  detailed  consideration  to  the  problems  of  mobilizing  local  resi- 
dents behind  delinquency  prevention  slogans.  There  was  great  deter- 
mination here  to  avoid  the  stumbling  block  so  often  encountered  by 
social  agencies  attempting  to  set  up  a  delinquency  prevention  pro- 
gram, namely,  presenting  to  local  residents  a  completely  worked  out 
program  together  with  the  personnel  and  apparatus  for  its  function- 
ing. The  Southside  group  decided,  therefore,  to  go  into  the  local 
neighborhoods  of  the  community  with  nothing  more  than  a  proposal 
that  the  residents  create  their  own  organizations. 

However,  even  an  educational  mission  requires  funds, 
staff  and  organization.  Having  arrived  at  what  they  felt  to  be  an 
adequate  view  of  the  problem  of  delinquency  and  the  kind  of  pro- 
gram required  to  control  it,  the  Southside  group  were  face  to  face 
with  the  need  to  constitute  themselves  into  an  organization.  Thus  it 
was  late  in  1941  that  application  for  a  charter  was  made,  officers 
elected,  and  the  first  efforts  made  to  obtain  the  funds  needed  for 
operations. 

In  order  to  express  the  appropriate  emphasis  it  was 
decided  that  like  similar  bodies  in  other  areas  of  Chicago,  the  name 
of  the  organization  should  be  "The  Southside  Community  Commit- 
tee." Thus,  whatever  eventually  would  be  needed  in  the  way  of  staff, 
it  would  remain  clear  that  the  enterprise  was  fundamentally  a  com- 
munity one,  that  it  belonged  to  and  was  part  of  the  life  of  the  local 
community.  The  word  "committee"  seemed  the  best  term  to  convey 
the  fact  that  what  was  desired  was  not  an  institution  with  buildings, 
overhead  costs,  property,  and  equipment,  but  essentially  a  group  of 
citizens  banded  together  for  the  immediate  and  explicit  purpose  of 
dealing  with  a  concrete  problem. 

As  was  expected  the  problem  of  financing  the  work 
of  the  group  was  neither  simple  nor  easy.  It  was  evident  from  the 
beginning  that  new  sources  of  funds,  sources  not  usually  available 
to  social  agencies,  would  have  to  be  developed.  Customary  sources 
of  funds  for  this  kind  of  work  were  reserved  for  established  agencies 
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and  organizations.  The  ideas  of  the  Southside  Community  Com- 
mittee were,  furthermore,  not  wholly  acceptable  to  the  organized 
social  work  field,  for  at  the  center  of  these  ideas  was  the  notion  that 
to  secure  participation  of  the  local  resident  it  was  necessary  to  give 
into  his  hands  the  effective  control  of  the  agency. 

A  survey  of  the  public  and  private  funds  available  for 
financing  the  work  revealed  that  the  State  of  Illinois  through  its  De- 
partment of  Public  Welfare  had  been  assisting  local  communities 
with  serious  problems  of  delinquency  to  set  up  and  get  under  way 
neighborhood  programs  of  prevention.  This  work  was  being  carried 
on  in  an  effort  to  learn  more  about  the  problem  of  delinquency  and 
to  try  to  develop  new  methods  in  its  control.  Officials  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Welfare  were  convinced  that  the  method  of  neighbor- 
hood organization  offered  considerable  promise  and  for  this  reason 
had  been  carrying  on  a  long-time  program  testing  the  results  of  the 
method. 

However,  the  Southside  Community  Committee  had 
serious  doubts  that,  in  view  of  the  limited  resources  of  the  Depart- 
ment, it  could  devote  enough  money  to  the  development  of  similar 
work  in  the  Southside.  There  was  considerable  fear  that  because  of 
the  size  of  the  community  and  the  gravity  of  the  problem  a  small 
allocation  of  funds  would  be  virtually  meaningless. 

The  Committee  was,  therefore,  encouraged  by  officials 
of  the  Department  of  Public  Welfare  to  approach  the  Governor  of 
the  State,  who  had  access  to  other  funds,  for  assistance.  An  appoint- 
ment was  arranged  and  a  delegation  selected  to  travel  to  the  city  of 
Springfield,  Capital  of  the  State.  The  Governor  proved  to  be  more 
than  casually  interested  in  the  problem  and  plans  of  the  Southside 
group  and  readily  committed  himself  to  the  task  of  finding  additional 
funds  to  help  inaugurate  the  program  of  the  Committee.  This  was 
arranged  within  the  month  and  the  Committee  was  now  confronted 
with  the  task  of  selecting  the  executive  director  and  an  assistant 
director. 

Inordinate  good  fortune  attended  the  Committee's  ef- 
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forts  here,  also.  There  happened  to  be  available  at  this  time  the 
services  of  a  man  who  for  many  years  had  been  active  in  the  social 
agency  field,  devoting  his  energies  primarily  to  the  task  of  develop- 
ing community  organization  to  support  the  program  of  settlement 
and  neighborhood  houses.  His  own  convictions  coincided  with  the 
conclusions  of  the  Southside  Community  Committee.  He,  too,  felt 
that  the  job  of  social  reconstruction  in  the  blighted  areas  of  our  cities 
was  a  job  that  could  be  carried  through  only  by  the  residents  of  these 
areas.  When  he  was  appointed  executive  head  of  the  Committee, 
he  selected  as  his  assistant,  with  the  complete  approval  of  the 
Committee,  a  woman  with  an  intensive  knowledge  of  the  Southside 
community.  Her  competence,  combined  with  his  own  insight  and 
understanding  of  "what  made  the  community  tick",  set  the  Com- 
mittee's program  firmly  on  the  path  of  neighborhood  organization. 
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The  Southside  Community  Committee  entered  on  its  task  deter- 
mined to  become  a  true  community  institution.  The  goal  at  which 
it  aimed,  therefore,  was  to  recruit  a  board  of  directors  made  up 
in  the  majority  of  residents  of  the  local  Southside  neighborhoods  it 
intended  to  serve. 

Starting  in  1941  with  a  group  of  seven  persons,  the 
Southside  Community  Committee  now  boasts  a  total  paid-up  member- 
ship of  1,053,  and  an  executive  board  of  59.  The  latter  group  is  with- 
out exception  made  up  of  residents  of  the  community. 

The  Board  of  the  Southside  Community  Committee 
itself  is  in  fact  a  central  body  of  delegates  from  nine  neighborhood 
centers  and  six  civic  groups  or  subcommittees  which  carry  on  their 
work  throughout  the  entire  community.  Represented  in  the  Board 
are  the  Good  Neighbor  Community  Committee,  Wentworth  Com- 
munity Committee,  Hartzell  Community  Committee,  Burnham  Park 
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Community  Committee,  Metropolitan  Community  Committee,  Dun- 
bar  Community  Committee,  Pekin  Community  Committee,  Central 
Community  Committee,  Office  Community  Committee,  each  working 
in  a  specific,  limited  locality  of  the  Southside.  In  addition  there  are 
representatives  on  the  Board  from  the  following  groups:  Women's 
City  Wide  Committee,  Camping  Committee,  Schools  Committee,  De- 
linquency Committee,  and  special  efforts  committees.  An  annual 
membership  campaign  is  carried  on  in  the  Southside  in  which  people 
are  enrolled  as  members  of  the  Southside  Community  Committee  with 
the  right  of  voting  for  the  election  of  all  Board  members.  The  general 
membership  is  thus  scattered  throughout  the  community,  although 
affiliation  carries  with  it  the  right  to  participate  in  any  neighbor- 
hood committee. 

The  real  base  of  the  Southside  Community  Committee 
is  hence  to  be  found  in  the  local  neighborhood  groups.   This  is  con- 
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sistent  with  the  views  of  the  organization  which  call  for  a  clear  em- 
phasis upon  the  operation  of  neighborhood  organizations,  through 
which  residents  may  become  participants  in  the  local  neighborhood 
improvement  movement.  These  views  were  developed  in  conference 
with  Area  Project  representatives  and  through  a  study  of  Area  Proj- 
ect documents.  The  following  excerpt  sets  forth  Area  Project  think- 
ing with  respect  to  the  necessity  for  the  creation  of  neighborhood  in- 
stitutions and  organizations  on  the  part  of  residents : 

"The  way  an  organization  is  set  up  often  indicates 
where  the  control  of  its  policies  is  vested.  In  the  field  of  social  wel- 
fare organizational  structure  runs  to  well-established  patterns.  The 
typical  social  agency  is  organized  in  such  a  way  as  to  express  the 
relationship  between  those  who  give  and  those  who  receive.  Those 
who  give  constitute  the  executive  boards  and  the  boards  of  directors. 
Those  who  are  on  the  receiving  end  do  not  generally  have  representa- 
tives on  the  boards  of  social  agencies. 

"This  fact  has  posed  serious  and  apparently  insoluble 
problems  for  social  agencies,  and  especially  for  those  which  operate 
in  the  field  of  neighborhood  reconstruction.  In  recent  years  settlement 
houses  in  particular  have  been  confronted  more  and  more  with  a 
growing  estrangement  between  their  boards  and  staff,  on  the  one 
hand,  and  the  residents  of  the  area  they  serve,  on  the  other.  Boards 
of  directors  of  settlement  houses  have  often  been  baffled,  not  to  say 
angered,  by  the  apparent  indifference  of  the  population  they  attempt 
to  serve.  Residents  of  areas  in  which  settlement  houses  are  located 
tend  to  regard  these  institutions  as  alien  intrusions  into  their  neigh- 
borhoods, and  to  use  their  facilities  without  taking  over  the  attitudes 
and  values  of  the  settlement  house  leaders. 

"  'A  sharp  gulf,'  observed  one  settlement  house  worker, 
referring  to  the  typical  settlement  house  organization,  'separated  the 
server  and  the  served.  Those  served  were  always  'they'  never  'we.' 
Whenever  ewe'  was  used,  as  it  was  by  those  who  theoretically  believed 
in  genuine  social  action  by  the  community,  it  could  hardly  escape 
striking  a  false  note.  A  complaint  of  one  of  the  workers  who  had 
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served  the  community  longest  was  not  typical  of  all  local  workers,  but 
was  representative  of  the  attitude  of  a  substantial  proportion.  'Times 
have  changed,'  she  complained  in  1930.  'In  the  old  days  people  used 
to  be  so  grateful  for  what  you  did  for  them.  Now  they  don't  seem 
grateful  any  more'."* 

Commenting  on  this  problem  a  well-known  newspaper- 
man wrote : 

"Those  people  (who  live  in  areas  served  by  settlement 
houses)  are  really  serious  about  'democracy.'  They  want  to  practice 
it  as  well  as  have  it  preached  to  them.  They  believe  in  self-govern- 
ment and  the  community  spirit.  And  it  is  extremely  disconcerting  to 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bountiful,  who  cannot  break  the  habit  of  looking  on  a 
settlement  house  as  a  glorified  Christmas  basket."2 

The  present  organizational  structure  of  the  Southside 
Community  Committee  clearly  reveals  the  fact  that  authority  moves 
from  the  bottom  up.  Neighborhood  organizations,  banded  together  in 
the  Committee,  designate  delegates  to  the  central  body  who  are  then 
voted  upon  by  the  general  membership.  These  delegates,  as  the  Com- 
mittee's executive  board,  control  finances  and  determine  policy.  The 
top  organization  can  do  nothing  without  explicit  or  implicit  approval 
of  the  residents  who  constitute  its  governing  body. 

Similarly,  the  financial  policies  of  the  Southside  Com- 
munity Committee  are  so  designed  as  to  elicit  the  maximum  partic- 
ipation on  the  part  of  the  greatest  number  of  residents.  Rather  early 
in  the  development  of  the  organization  the  rule  was  laid  down  that 
funds  from  the  central  body,  the  Southside  Community  Committee, 
could  be  procured  by  neighborhood  groups  for  the  development  of 
local  programs  only  on  a  matching  basis.  Thus,  if  a  neighborhood 
group  desired  assistance  in  setting  up  a  neighborhood  center  it  could, 
if  it  met  the  additional  requirements  of  being  a  representative  body  of 
residents,  receive  financial  assistance  only  on  a  matching  basis. 

This  rule  was  rather  flexibly  applied,  inasmuch  as 
many  local  neighborhoods  were  without  resources  of  any  kind  for 
initiating  such  programs.  Once  established,  however,  the  neighbor- 
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hood  organization  was  required  to  raise,  dollar  for  dollar,  the  amount 
allocated  to  it  out  of  the  coffers  of  the  Southside  Community  Commit- 
tee. In  addition,  the  Committee,  because  of  its  arrangement  with  the 
Department  of  Public  Welfare  of  the  State  of  Illinois,  was  usually  able 
to  assign  one  or  more  of  its  staff  workers  to  the  neighborhood  to 
assist  in  organization  and  to  help  operate  the  activities  program  in 
their  center. 

This,  basically,  is  the  pattern  of  organization  of  the 
Southside  Community  Committee,  However  it  did  not  spring  into 
existence  full-blown.  It  was  evolved  as  the  result  of  trial  and  error, 
of  experience,  and  of  patient,  painstaking  work  on  the  part  of  the 
leaders  of  the  organization.  What  were  the  principal  problems  en- 
countered in  erecting  this  democratic  structure  of  community  organ- 
ization? How  were  they  overcome? 


joining  up 


One  of  the  first  problems  was  that  of  persuading  people  to  join  and 
work  in  the  neighborhood  organizations.  People  are  usually  already 
pretty  much  tied  up  in  organized  groups  of  some  kind  which  take 
much  of  their  leisure  time.  In  every  community,  regardless  of  its 
character,  life  tends  to  revolve  around  a  group  of  voluntary  organiza- 
tions such  as  churches,  clubs,  benefit  societies,  labor  unions  and  so 
forth.  And,  generally  speaking,  these  organizations  take  care  of  the 
conscious  needs  and  interests  of  the  residents  of  the  community. 
Whenever  a  new  organization  is  set  up  people  can  be  attracted  into  it 
only  in  so  far  as  it  serves  the  needs  or  interests  which  have  not  already 
been  provided  for,  and  of  whose  importance  people  may  be  persuaded. 
Getting  agreement  on  the  part  of  residents  that  there 
was  need  in  their  neighborhood  for  an  organization  to  serve  the  inter- 
ests of  children  was  not  difficult.  Because  of  the  obvious  absence  in 
the  Southside  of  facilities  for  children,  people  readily  recognized 
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that  special  effort  was  required  to  obtain  them. 

The  earliest  moves  for  neighborhood  organization  were 
made  in  the  vicinity  of  23rd  and  State  Streets.  There,  in  the  midst 
of  junk  yards  and  rubble-strewn  lots  stands  a  large  apartment  house 
occupying  half  a  square  block.  Dubbed  the  "Good  Neighbor  Apart- 
ments" it  constitutes  a  kind  of  self-contained  unit,  housing  several 
hundred  families.  The  immediate  neighborhood  is  completely  nude  of 
facilities  for  children,  who  are  thrown  more  or  less  on  the  resources 
of  the  streets  for  their  recreation.  Earlier,  during  the  days  of  the 
WPA  program,  a  vacant  store  had  been  turned  over  to  the  recreation 
and  adult  education  projects.  Located  in  the  building  which  fronted 
on  State  Street  these  projects  had  developed  into  a  community  center 
of  sorts,  offering  programs  of  education  and  recreation  for  both  chil- 
dren and  adults.  With  the  liquidation  of  the  WPA  the  center  had  dis- 
appeared for  want  of  a  local  organization  to  take  over,  supervise,  and 
finance  a  program. 

Initial  inquiries  regarding  the  prospect  of  setting  up  a 
locally  sponsored  program  in  the  same  store-front  revealed  that  there 
were  plenty  of  leadership  resources,  that  people  regretted  the  pass- 
ing of  the  WPA  program,  and  felt  keenly  the  need  of  something  to 
replace  it.  There  was  little  problem  here  of  convincing  the  residents 
of  the  usefulness  of  such  activities;  the  only  thing  lacking  apparently, 
was  the  money  required  to  get  under  way. 

The  Southside  Community  Committee  stepped  into  the 
breach  with  an  offer  to  provide  the  services  of  a  community  worker 
qualified  to  organize  and  lead  a  program  of  activities  for  children  if 
the  residents  would  set  up  an  organization  willing  to  assume  the  re- 
sponsibility for  general  supervision  of  the  program  as  well  as  for 
the  financing  of  the  physical  maintenance.  The  offer  was  readily  ac- 
cepted, and  under  the  leadership  of  the  resident  manager  of  the  Good 
Neighbor  Apartments  the  Good  Neighbor  Community  Committee  was 
organized.  With  his  intercession  the  owners  of  the  property  agreed  to 
donate,  rent  free,  the  store-front  which  had  been  used  in  the  WPA 
program.  Within  two  months  a  full-fledged  program  of  children's  and 
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adults'  activities  was  under  way  in  this  location. 

Nor  was  the  initiating  process  any  more  difficult  in  any 
of  the  other  eight  neighborhoods  in  which  the  Southside  Community 
Committee  has  affiliated  groups.  While  the  response  on  the  part  of 
residents  was  by  no  means  uniformly  positive,  there  were  always 
enough  sincerely  interested  parents  and  adults  to  constitute  a  solid 
core  for  the  beginnings  of  an  organization.  This  is  not  too  surprising 
in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  available  local  leadership  was  inevitably 
attracted  not  merely  by  the  opportunity  to  do  something  constructive 
for  the  children  of  the  neighborhood,  but  also  by  the  fact  that  they 
were  invited  to  play  a  leading  role  in  the  development  and  manage- 
ment of  the  organization. 

In  some  instances  it  was  found  that  residents  had  been 
thinking  about  venturing  into  such  activity  and  organization,  but  were 
held  back  by  the  fact  they  felt  unsure  of  themselves  on  two  grounds. 
First,  they  did  not  know  where  to  turn  for  skilled  assistance  in  de- 
veloping an  adequate  program  for  children,  and  second,  they  were 
uncertain  of  their  ability  to  finance  the  enterprise.  Both  these  prob- 
lems were  solved  when  the  Southside  Community  Committee  offered 
trained  staff  and  financial  assistance.  One  local  leader  who  had  assisted 
in  the  development  of  the  Hartzell  Community  Committee  stated: 

"My  son  had  been  asking  at  the  (Hartzell)  Church 
whether  the  old  gym  couldn't  be  fixed  up  for  the  children  who  attended 
Sunday  School  classes  there.  He  himself  was  in  high  school  at  the 
time  and  interested  in  basketball  and  such  things.  The  Sunday  School 
board  was  discussing  the  matter,  trying  to  find  ways  and  means  of 
doing  this  because  they  felt  it  would  be  a  worth  while  thing  for  all 
the  children  of  the  neighborhood.  It  was  about  this  time  that  Mrs. 
Douglas  came  around  and  told  me  that  the  Southside  Community 
Committee  might  be  able  to  help  us  out." 

When  asked  whether  she  thought  the  Sunday  School 
board  would  have  been  able  to  carry  through  their  plans  without  the 
assistance  of  the  Southside  Community  Committee,  she  said: 

"Perhaps  they  could  have,  but  it  would  have  been  very 
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difficult.  For  many  years  now  the  Church  has  been  trying  to  finance 
the  repair  and  remodeling  of  its  chapel  and  most  of  its  money  was 
going  for  this  purpose.  Then,  too,  the  Sunday  School  board  had  not 
even  considered  the  problem  of  supervision  of  a  general  program  for 
the  neighborhood  children.  Personally,  I  don't  think  a  strictly  volun- 
teer program  would  have  worked  out,  and  there  wasn't  enough  money 
to  hire  program  people  even  on  a  part-time  basis." 

In  another  neighborhood  the  desire  for  this  type  of 
activity  among  residents  was  so  strong  that  they  had  in  fact  attempted 
to  set  up  an  organization  similar  to  the  one  that  the  Committee  was 
interested  in  sponsoring.  They  had  failed  because  of  lack  of  funds  and 
because  of  the  inability  to  develop  the  drive  needed  to  sustain  interest. 
As  was  to  be  expected,  the  taste  of  this  failure  was  still  bitter  in  the 
mouths  of  the  residents  when  one  of  them,  having  heard  of  the  work 
of  the  Southside  Community  Committee,  appealed  for  assistance  in 
reviving  the  work  that  had  been  started.  Despite  the  fact  that  those 
associated  with  the  previous  failure  were  inclined  to  boycott  the  new 
movement  and  to  place  obstacles  in  the  path  of  its  development,  with- 
in eighteen  months  most  of  the  dissidents  had  joined  forces  to  make 
the  neighborhood  program  succeed. 

In  still  another  neighborhood  it  was  necessary  for  in- 
terested local  residents  accompanied  by  Southside  Community  Com- 
mittee staff  members  to  make  a  door  to  door  canvass,  presenting  to 
residents  the  objectives  and  values  of  organization  before  a  neighbor- 
hood program  could  be  initiated.  This  occurred  in  the  Burnham  Park 
district,  a  deteriorated  neighborhood  at  the  north  end  of  the  Southside 
community  where  many  well-established  families  live  and  own  their 
own  homes.  The  home  owners  were  eager  to  participate  in  such  a 
movement,  but  renters  regarded  the  proposal  with  attitudes  ranging 
from  indifference  to  suspicion.  One  staff  member  who  was  engaged  in 
house-to-house  canvassing  related  this  experience: 

"When  I  knocked  at  the  door  of  this  party's  apartment 
the  woman  opened  it  a  crack  and  told  me  she  didn't  want  to  buy  any- 
thing. I  told  her  I  had  nothing  to  sell,  but  she  didn't  believe  me  and 
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just  shut  me  out.  I  came  around  the  next  day  and  this  time  she  de- 
cided to  let  me  talk  with  her.  When  I  talked  about  the  need  for  organ- 
ization in  the  neighborhood  to  take  care  of  children's  problems  she 
agreed  readily  enough,  but  insisted  that  nothing  could  be  done  with 
the  kind  of  people  who  lived  in  that  district.  I  pointed  out  that  every- 
body was  saying  the  same  thing  about  everybody  else  in  the  neighbor- 
hood, and  before  I  left  she  agreed  that  it  would  be  at  least  worth  try- 
ing. Today,  she  and  her  husband  are  two  of  the  hardest  working  mem- 
bers of  the  local  committee.  These  two  are  not  home  owners,  but  like 
other  renters  in  the  neighborhood,  they  are  as  active  in  the  organiza- 
tion as  are  the  home  owners." 

In  initiating  local  organization  it  was  found  that  in  each 
neighborhood  were  residents  who  had,  either  independently  or  with 
others,  considered  at  some  time  or  other  sponsoring  a  neighborhood 
movement  of  this  type.  Often  the  only  thing  needed  to  crystallize 
these  impulses  toward  neighborhood  organization  was  encouragement 
or  finances,  or  both.  Often,  too,  where  organization  had  been  at- 
tempted in  the  past,  failure  could  be  accounted  for  on  the  same 
grounds.  Thus,  the  Southside  Community  Committee  was  able,  in 
some  instances,  to  revive  movements  for  organization  simply  by  pro- 
viding some  financial  and  technical  aid. 

As  time  went  on  the  Southside  Community  Committee 
learned  that  it  was  necessary  to  join  with  elements  in  the  neighbor- 
hood which  could  provide  both  the  leadership  and  physical  resources 
needed  to  organize  a  program.  Early  in  its  history  the  Committee 
attempted  to  initiate  organization  by  distributing  printed  appeals  call- 
ing residents  to  mass  meetings  for  the  purpose  of  considering  such 
problems  as  delinquency,  child  training,  school  problems,  and  hous- 
ing. On  the  whole  this  method  failed  to  produce  the  results  hoped 
for.  Because  of  the  shortage  of  space  in  the  community  it  was  often 
difficult  to  procure  a  meeting  hall.  More  telling  was  the  fact  that  peo- 
ple were  disinclined  to  do  anything  which  would  take  them  away  from 
their  customary  organizations.  Even  those  residents  who  were  vitally 
interested  in  the  program  of  the  Southside  Community  Committee  felt 
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Meeting  of  the  Membership  Committee. 

Each  year  this  group  "sells"  hundreds  of  memberships 

in  the  Southside  Community  Committee. 


they  could  not  devote  the  necessary  time  to  its  development  without 
foregoing  participation  in  other  activities. 

As  a  result  of  this  early  experience  the  policy  of  the 
Southside  Community  Committee  in  initiating  work  in  new  areas  has 
been  to  interest  the  available  leadership  and  the  existing  institutions 
in  the  project.  In  two  instances  organization  was  begun  in  co-opera- 
tion with  local  church  organizations.  The  Hartzell  Community  Com- 
mittee and  the  Metropolitan  Community  Committee  are  both  centered 
around  churches.  In  each  case,  however,  membership  in  the  Com- 
mittee is  not  limited  to  persons  affiliated  with  the  church,  but  includes 
as  well,  neighborhood  persons  who  may  be  affiliated  with  other 
churches.  In  addition  to  leadership  and  supervision,  the  church  has 
been  able  to  contribute  indispensable  physical  facilities  for  the  opera- 
tion of  the  program  for  children.  Both  the  Hartzell  and  Metropol- 
itan Church  have  on  their  premises  a  gymnasium  and  club  rooms 
which  they  have  turned  over,  rent  free,  to  their  respective  neighbor- 
hood committees. 

Where  churches  have  not  figured  prominently  in  the 
development  of  neighborhood  committees  there  have  been  other  or- 
ganizations or  social  groupings  which  have  formed  the  nucleus  for 
such  work.  In  the  case  of  the  Dunbar  Community  Committee,  people 
who  had  been  associated  with  a  similar  previous  attempt  provided  this 
nucleus.  The  same  was  true  of  the  Burnham  Park  Community  Com- 
mittee, although  here  the  appeal  to  people  irrespective  of  their  pre- 
vious affiliations  seemed  to  be  relatively  successful.  Good  Neighbor 
Community  Committee  was  built  more  or  less  upon  the  previous  center 
that  had  operated  over  many  years  in  the  Good  Neighbor  Apartments. 

Why  do  people  join  neighborhood  organizations  of  this 
type?  What  are  their  motives? 

First  and  foremost  of  the  many  motives  which  the  South- 
side  Community  Committee  discovered  was  the  literally  universal  in- 
terest in  and  concern  about  children.  This  interest  is  expressed  in  many 
different  ways.  Some  people  are  active  in  the  neighborhood  com- 
mittees because  they  feel  that  children  need  more  discipline  and 
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supervision.  Others  seem  to  be  motivated  by  affection  for  children. 
One  woman  who  has  her  own  family  of  six  children  and  rather  ob- 
vious problems  of  "making  ends  meet,"  nevertheless  found  time  and 
energy  to  act  as  an  officer  of  the  Dunbar  Community  Committee  and 
to  give  ten  hours  a  week  to  its  program  as  a  volunteer  worker.  This 
paragon  of  civic  virtue  indicated  her  sentiments  in  these  words: 

"I  love  children;  always  have,  and  I  guess  I  always  will. 
What  children  need  mostly  is  someone  to  teach  them  to  play  prop- 
erly. Then  they  will  learn  how  to  co-operate  with  one  another  when 
they  grow  up.  I  give  my  time  to  the  Center  because  I  like  to  be  with 
children  and  I  have  my  own  children  in  the  program.  The  reason 
youngsters  get  into  trouble  and  become  delinquents  is  that  their 
own  parents  do  not  spend  enough  time  with  them.  Somebody  has  got 
to  spend  time  with  them.  I  know  there  aren't  many  mothers  in  the 
neighborhood  who  feel  the  way  I  do  about  this,  but  it  doesn't  take 
many  to  make  a  Center  like  ours  succeed.  So  long  as  there  are  a  few 
in  the  neighborhood,  the  children  will  flock  in  and  the  program  will 
go  over  big." 

This  kind  of  attitude  is  expressed  relatively  infre- 
quently. Most  adults  seem  to  feel  that  children  need  more  supervi- 
sion and  discipline.  The  following  comment  is  typical  of  this  attitude : 

"The  trouble  with  children  now-a-days  is  that  there  is 
nobody  to  teach  them  to  be  good.  They  run  loose  in  the  streets;  at 
school  they  are  taught  a  lot  of  nonsense.  Now  when  I  was  a  boy  we 
went  to  Bible  School  where  we  learned  what  was  right  and  what  was 
wrong.  They  don't  get  that  in  Chicago.  We  have  been  trying  to  get 
some  of  that  into  our  program  here  in  our  Center.  It's  all  right  to  give 
them  sports  and  athletics  and  so  forth,  but  what  they  really  need,  if 
they're  to  be  kept  out  of  trouble,  is  a  flrm  hand  and  moral  training." 

But  interest  in  children  is  only  a  beginning.  Residents 
are  quick  to  recognize  that  community  conditions  are  unfavorable  for 
the  development  of  respect  for  law.  They  understand  that  in  order  to 
make  even  slight  progress  in  dealing  with  delinquency  it  is  necessary 
to  change  community  conditions. 
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Some  people  join  community  organizations  solely  out 
of  an  interest  in  general  community  improvement,  without  having  a 
specific  interest  either  in  children  or  delinquency  and  without  nec- 
essarily recognizing  the  interdependence  of  community  conditions 
and  delinquency.  In  fact,  one  home  owner  in  the  Burnham  Park 
neighborhood  frankly  regarded  the  delinquency  aspects  of  the  pro- 
gram as  secondary: 

"You  know  (he  stated)  that  many  of  the  people  who 
have  come  to  live  in  Chicago  came  from  the  cotton  country  in  the 
South  where  they  simply  have  no  use  for  grass.  Down  there  they 
plant  cotton  right  up  to  the  doors  of  their  homes  and  they  are  taught 
that  grass  should  be  trampled  on  and  destroyed.  When  they  come  to 
Chicago  they  continue  to  do  the  same  thing,  and  so  it  is  hard  to  keep 
a  lawn  in  front  of  your  house.  I  think  that  one  thing  the  organization 
ought  to  do  is  instill  in  children  a  love  of  the  natural  beauties  like 
grass  and  flowers.  If  we  could  put  over  a  campaign  like  that  our 
neighborhood  would  improve  100%  in  its  appearance/' 

Still  others  are  eager  to  lend  their  efforts  to  neighbor- 
hood organization  because  of  their  sensitivity  regarding  the  reputa- 
tion of  the  community.  This  group  is  limited  to  those  who  have  wider 
contacts  in  the  city  and  are  in  a  position  to  learn  that  disparaging 
statements  are  frequently  made  about  Southside  residents.  They 
resent  wholesale  condemnations  of  their  people  which  are  false  and 
prejudiced,  and  want  to  do  everything  in  their  power  to  eliminate  all 
apparent  justification  for  such  statements. 

Interest  in  children  as  human  beings,  concern  about  the 
training  and  moral  character  of  youth,  distress  over  the  problem  of 
delinquency,  interest  in  the  appearance  and  character  of  the  neighbor- 
hood— these  are  the  typical  motives  which  lead  people  into  neighbor- 
hood organization. 

But  organization  is  a  kind  of  human  activity  which 
provides  opportunities  for  fundamental  social  satisfactions.  In  their 
eternal  quest  for  the  approval  of  their  fellow  man,  people  find  that, 
like  any  other  type  of  civic  enterprise,  neighborhood  organization  pro- 
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vides  ample  opportunity  for  leadership  and  pre-eminence.  The  South- 
side  Community  Committee  attempts,  as  a  matter  of  policy,  to  utilize 
the  constructive  elements  in  the  ongoing  competition  for  leadership. 


local  leadership  and  the  wider  community 


"The  Southside"  write  Drake  and  Cayton,  "is  the  second  largest 
Negro  city  in  the  world,  only  New  York's  Harlem  exceeding  it  in  size. 
It  is  a  city  within  a  city — a  narrow  tongue  of  land,  seven  miles  in 
length  and  one  and  one-half  miles  in  width,  where  more  than  300,- 
000  are  packed  solidly "1 

It  was  awareness  that  the  Southside  was  "a  city  within 
a  city"  that  led  the  Southside  Community  Committee  during  the  very 
first  year  of  its  existence  to  enlist  the  assistance  and  support  of  city- 
wide  leaders.  Because  the  original  group  which  undertook  to  promote 
a  delinquency  prevention  organization  included  many  such  leaders, 
this  was  not  a  difficult  task.  It  was  felt  that  the  endorsement  of  im- 
portant leaders  would  lend  the  organization  weight  and  prestige, 
thus  enhancing  the  appeal  of  the  program  for  neighborhood  leaders 
whose  support,  in  the  last  analysis,  was  indispensable  for  success. 

However,  one  of  the  problems  that  had  to  be  met  was 
that  of  bringing  the  city-wide  leaders  into  relation  with  the  local 
neighborhood  leaders  in  such  a  way  as  to  avoid  concentrating  the 
power  of  decision  in  the  hands  of  the  former,  for  the  Southside,  as  in 
any  other  American  community,  dominance  and  control  is  vested  in 
the  relatively  few  who  have  the  privilege  of  education  or  the  oppor- 
tunity to  acquire  wealth.  True,  unlike  other  American  communities, 
those  with  political  and  economic  power  in  the  Southside  feel  closer 
to  the  problems  of  the  low-income  masses,  inasmuch  as  these  problems 
originate  in  the  minority  status  common  to  all  Southside  residents. 
Yet,  on  the  assumption  that  an  effective  delinquency  prevention  or- 
ganization would  have  to  be  indigenous  in  character,  that  is,  rooted 
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in,  and  part  of,  the  small,  local  neighborhood,  it  was  clear  that  the  role 
of  city-wide  leadership  would  have  to  be  carefully  defined. 

The  initial  effort  to  cope  with  this  problem  took  the 
form  of  separate  organizations  on  each  level  of  leadership.  With  few 
exceptions,  the  original  personnel  of  the  Southside  Community  Com- 
mittee consisted  of  persons  prominent  throughout  the  Southside.  It 
was,  in  fact,  a  power-and-prestige  group,  and  was  conceived  of  as  a 
sponsoring  body  for  the  development  of  neighborhood  organization. 
Neighborhood  leaders  themselves  in  addition  to  their  efforts  in  behalf 
of  their  own  neighborhood  committees,  were  invited  to  affiliate  them- 
selves to  the  Citizens'  Betterment  League.  This  organization  was  to 
have  been  the  central  body  for  active  leaders  on  the  local  stage. 

For  about  a  year  the  Citizens'  Betterment  League  con- 
tinued to  function.  During  this  time  the  Good  Neighbor  Community 
Committee  was  organized  and  its  center  opened.  Organization  was 
also  started  in  the  neighborhood  around  31st  Street  and  Prairie,  cen- 
tering in  the  Hartzell  Methodist  Church.  Both  these  activities,  while 
local  in  character,  were  carried  on  under  the  auspices  of  the  League 
which  was  described  in  the  publicity  materials  of  the  Southside  Com- 
munity Committee  as  its  "operating  body."  At  the  same  time  the 
League  carried  on  extensive  activities  in  its  own  name.  These  included 
the  operation  of  two  summer  play-lots,  the  organization  of  basketball 
and  softball  tournaments  in  which  more  than  500  boys  participated,  a 
summer  camping  program  accommodating  200  children,  a  Play  School 
at  the  Good  Neighbor  Community  Center,  assistance  to  a  settlement 
house  in  expanding  its  facilities  to  accommodate  boys,  and  the  organ- 
ization of  a  Victory  Garden  group  in  conjunction  with  the  war  effort. 

The  relationship  between  the  Southside  Community 
Committee  and  the  Citizens'  Betterment  League  was  stated  in  the 
following  manner  in  one  of  the  League's  brochures: 

"Eighteen  months  ago  citizens  living  in  the  Southside 
organized  the  Southside  Community  Committee  to  deal  with  the 
growing  problem  of  juvenile  delinquency.  This  Committee  spon- 
sored the  development  of  the  Citizens'  Betterment  League.  .  .  .  To- 
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gether  these  two  organizations  secured  the  co-operation  of  the  Chi- 
cago Area  Project  and  the  Department  of  Public  Welfare  of  the  State 
of  Illinois,  which,  through  its  newly  created  Metropolitan  Delinquency 
Prevention  Division,  made  available  State  employed  personnel  for 
the  delinquency  prevention  program." 

As  neighborhood  organization  began  to  take  hold  and 
grow,  the  relationship  between  these  two  groups  was  gradually  re- 
defined. It  became  apparent  that  there  was  no  need  for  an  "operat- 
ing group"  as  distinguished  from  a  sponsoring  group.  In  a  sense  it 
was  a  case  of  converts  becoming  missionaries.  So  long  as  it  seemed 
necessary  to  maintain  one  group,  preferably  a  "prestige"  group,  for 
purposes  of  sponsoring  and  winning  adherents  to  the  program,  it 
appeared  desirable  to  keep  it  distant  from  the  "operating"  group 
However,  the  program  in  a  sense  was  selling  itself  on  its  own  obvious 
merits,  and  so  there  occurred  a  gradual  change  in  the  composition 
of  the  Southside  Community  Committee  itself.  That  this  change  was 
effected  with  little  loss  of  personnel  was  one  of  the  achievements  of 
the  Committee. 

The  name,  "Southside  Community  Committee,"  was  re- 
tained and  by  1944  the  Citizens'  Betterment  League  was  discontinued. 
League  members  automatically  became  members  of  the  Southside 
Community  Committee.  Officers  of  the  Betterment  League  then  be- 
came members  of  the  Board  of  the  Southside  Community  Committee. 

Obviously  the  city-wide  leaders  who  had  been  affiliated 
with  the  Committee  still  had  an  important  function  to  perform.  None 
of  the  neighborhoods  in  which  local  committees  had  been  organized 
had  the  financial  resources  to  maintain  their  programs.  The  mainte- 
nance of  this  work  depended  upon  the  assistance  that  could  be  ob- 
tained from  the  entire  Southside  area. 

Early  in  the  development  of  the  program  several  com- 
mittees were  set  up  consisting  of  city-wide  leaders.  These  were  con- 
ceived of  as  instruments  for  the  development  of  area-wide  support. 
Most  of  the  members  of  these  committees  did  not  themselves  live  in 
those  sections  of  the  Southside  in  which  delinquency  took  its  most 


serious  form.  They  were,  however,  vitally  interested  in  the  problem 
of  delinquency  in  the  Southside  and  eager  to  devote  their  time  and 
energy  to  an  organized  attempt  to  deal  with  it.  Further,  they  were 
ready  to  utilize  their  broad  social  contacts  to  help  develop  support 
for  the  movement. 

One  of  these  groups  was  the  Women's  City- Wide  Com- 
mittee on  Juvenile  Delinquency  Prevention.  Its  members  were  all 
recognized  social  leaders  in  the  Southside  and  by  virtue  of  their  posi- 
tion able  to  help  foster  a  favorable  public  opinion  for  neighborhood 
organization.  In  addition,  their  contacts  and  connections  with  social 
groups  of  high  standing  and  affluence  in  the  Southside  furnished  an 
indispensable  means  of  raising  money  for  the  work. 

Another  such  group  already  in  existence  during  the  first 
year  of  operations  was  the  Camping  Committee,  which  served  to  bring 
the  camping  program  of  the  Southside  Community  Committee  into 
every  corner  of  the  area  and  to  procure  financial  assistance  for  it. 

In  other  functioning  committees  both  levels  of  leader- 
ship were  fused.  The  Delinquency  Committee,  for  example,  which 
was  concerned  with  the  problems  of  individual  delinquents  included 
both  residents  in  neighborhoods  with  serious  problems  of  delinquency 
and  persons  whose  usefulness  lay  in  the  fact  that  they  possessed 
positions  of  recognized  leadership  throughout  the  Southside. 

The  fusing  of  several  levels  of  leadership  into  a  single 
unit  seemed  to  be  necessary  in  connection  with  all  problems  whose 
solution  depended  upon  access  to  higher  centers  of  power  in  the  city 
and  state.  Thus,  the  problem  of  overcrowded  schools,  while  purely 
local  in  one  sense,  cannot  be  dealt  with  on  a  local  level.  Changes  in 
policy  of  the  school  administration  involved  decisions  in  the  top 
bodies  of  city  government,  access  to  whom  tends  to  be  limited  to  the 
area-wide  leadership.  So,  too,  with  problems  which  are  directly  re- 
lated to  the  socialization  of  the  child. 

In  other  words,  then,  the  organization  of  the  Southside 
Community  Committee  entailed  the  mobilization  of  the  financial  re- 
sources of  the  Southside,  the  creation  of  public  opinion  favorable 
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to  the  development  of  neighborhood  organization,  and  the  utilization 
of  the  best  leadership  available  to  help  bring  about  changes  in  the 
general  community  situation. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  Southside  Community  Com- 
mittee is  committed  to  the  proposition  that  progress  in  dealing  with 
delinquency  depends  upon  opportunity  for  the  neighborhood  leader 
to  come  to  the  fore,  the  question  may  well  be  raised  as  to  how  he  fares 
when  thrown  together  with  leaders  of  greater  prestige.  The  answer 
is  provided  by  the  fact  that  in  the  meetings  of  the  Southside  Com- 
munity Committee  the  local  neighborhood  leader,  representing  his 
own  neighborhood  organization,  has  the  same  voting  power  as  any 
one  else  in  the  organization,  and  uses  that  vote  with  good  effect. 
In  fact,  the  local  neighborhood  leader  has  emerged  as  the  real  back- 
bone of  the  Committee.  In  many  of  its  contacts  and  conferences  with 
state  and  city  agencies  these  leaders,  together  with  the  employed 
staff,  have  represented  the  Southside  Committee. 

The  division  of  labor  between  the  neighborhood  and 
area-wide  leaders  is  a  logical  and  natural  one.  They  reinforce  one 
another,  each  discharging  a  function  that  is  beyond  the  other.  Both 
are  necessary  to  the  development  of  a  community  organization  move- 
ment, for  like  any  type  of  social  movement  it  needs  the  support  of 
all  segments  of  the  population  it  seeks  to  mobilize. 


making  its  way  in  the  community 


In  1937  over  3,000  Southside  organizations  and  associations  were 
referred  to  in  the  columns  of  the  Chicago  Defender,  one  of  the  South- 
side's  leading  newspapers.1  Every  conceivable  interest  and  aspira- 
tion has  its  appropriate  organization  in  the  Southside.  Each  competes 
vigorously  for  the  loyalty  and  support  of  the  population,  and  each 
jealously  guards  its  prestige  and  its  interests.  If  the  affiliations  of  a 
single  individual  were  analyzed  it  would  be  found  that  he  belongs 


1  Drake,  St.  Gain  Churches  &  Voluntary  Associations  in 
the  Chicago  Negro  Community.  Mimeographed  publico- 
tion  of  the  Works  Projects  Administration,  Chicago, 
1940,  p.  185. 


to  a  number  of  organizations,  each  one  corresponding  to  one  of  his 
conscious  interests  and  needs.  Thus,  he  may  be  at  the  same  time  a 
member  of  a  church,  a  trade  union,  a  civic  organization,  and  a  social 
club. 

Competition  among  organizations  which  serve  the  same 
interest  is  most  intense.  Churches  vie  with  churches,  and  social  clubs 
with  social  clubs.  Civic  organizations  compete  with  one  another. 

Because  of  this  competition  a  new  organization  is  usu- 
ally greeted  with  reserve  if  not  hostility.  It  is  scrutinized  carefully 
for  whatever  may  be  construed  as  a  weakness. 

When  the  Southside  Community  Committee  was  organ- 
ized in  1941  immediate  application  was  made  to  the  State  Department 
of  Public  Welfare  for  assistance  in  staffing  a  delinquency  prevention 
program.  The  situation  at  that  time  was  such  that  the  Department's 
regular  appropriation  was  completely  committed,  although  its  officials 
readily  endorsed  the  Committee  and  its  purposes.  The  Committee 
was  then  encouraged  to  appeal  directly  to  the  Governor  of  the  State 
for  financial  assistance  from  his  special  contingency  funds,  and  was 
successful  in  obtaining  from  him  enough  money  to  pay  the  salaries 
of  twelve  staff  members. 

From  the  point  of  view  of  the  Governor  this  may  have 
been  "good  politics."  The  social  problems  of  the  Southside  had  been 
receiving  considerable  publicity,  and  public  officials  on  every  level 
of  government  were  striving  to  make  some  kind  of  contribution  to 
their  solution.  From  the  point  of  view  of  the  Southside  Community 
Committee  the  State  government  was  a  facility  or  a  resource  which 
could  be  utilized  by  one  part  of  the  public  which,  through  its  tax 
money,  created  that  resource.  If  a  delinquency  prevention  program 
were  to  be  set  up  in  the  Southside  it  had  to  be  staffed  by  competent 
workers.  To  hire  them  required  money  for  their  salaries.  The  source 
of  the  funds  was  far  less  important  than  what  was  to  be  done  with 
them. 

However,  because  of  this  circumstance  in  its  origin,  the 
Southside  Community  Committee  became  the  butt  of  charges  on  the 
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part  of  persons  in  other  civic  organizations  who  alleged  that  the  Com- 
mittee was  set  up  primarily  to  further  the  political  interests  of  the 
party  in  power.  Because  of  the  untruth  of  these  accusations  and  be- 
cause people  are  all  too  apt  to  accept  such  charges  without  examining 
them  carefully,  these  attacks  proved  to  be  disconcerting  and  vexa- 
tious. Many  valuable  neighborhood  leaders  were  affiliated  with  the 
opposing  political  group,  and  at  first  refused  to  participate  in  the 
organization  of  the  local  neighborhood  committees.  Even  on  an  area- 
wide  scale  many  were,  at  the  beginning,  disinclined  to  lend  their 
support  to  the  many  groups  that  were  rapidly  affiliating  with  the 
Southside  Community  Committee. 

From  the  first  the  organization  had  to  devise  a  sound 
strategy  to  overcome  this  handicap.  After  careful  consideration  it 
was  decided  that  the  best  demonstration  of  the  essentially  non- 
political  nature  of  the  enterprise  would  lie  in  a  rapid  development 
of  services  for  children.  Consequently,  in  line  with  its  general  pro- 
gram of  increasing  the  facilities  available  for  young  people,  the  South- 
side  Community  Committee  undertook  the  promotion  of  a  com- 
munity-wide campaign  to  raise  funds  for  sending  children  to  summer 
camp.  In  connection  with  that  effort  people  were  solicited  for  camp 
scholarships,  with  each  purchaser  of  a  scholarship  entitled  to  name 
an  underprivileged  child  as  the  recipient.  The  staff  of  the  Southside 
Community  Committee  preserved  the  right  to  investigate  the  eco- 
nomic status  of  the  family  of  the  child  designated. 

In  the  course  of  this  campaign  staff  members  and 
members  of  the  Committee  encountered  refusals  to  contribute  to  the 
campaign  on  the  grounds  that  the  Southside  Community  Committee 
was  an  adjunct  of  a  political  organization.  It  was  necessary  continu- 
ally to  scotch  these  rumors  and  to  emphasize  over  and  over  that  the 
Committee  was  interested  in  one  thing  and  only  one  thing:  the  wel- 
fare of  the  community's  children. 

Slowly  opposition  to  the  Committee's  efforts  on  the 
grounds  of  "politics"  began  to  disappear.  As  the  organization  demon- 
strated month  after  month  that  the  activities  and  programs  it  spon- 
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sored  were  scrupulously  inclusive  of  all  who  had  anything  to  con- 
tribute to  their  success,  there  were  fewer  and  fewer  reservations  on 
these  grounds.  Particularly,  when  it  became  apparent  that  the  South- 
side  Community  Committee  welcomed  leadership  from  the  ranks  of 
those  who  were  openly  affiliated  with  the  political  organization  on 
the  other  side  of  the  fence  from  the  one  to  which  the  Committee  was 
allegedly  tied,  did  these  attitudes  of  suspicion  and  reserve  disappear. 
Furthermore,  the  Committee  insisted  upon  the  full  application  of  the 
"no  politics"  rule  to  which  State  employees  are  subject,  a  move  which 
helped  considerably  to  convince  the  community  that  the  Southside 
Community  Committee  was  in  fact  non-political. 

The  extent  to  which  this  policy  has  succeeded  is  indi- 
cated in  the  fact  that  ward  and  precinct  officials  of  the  party  out  of 
power  in  the  State  now  play  an  active  part  in  the  program  of  the 
Committee.  In  one  instance  which  involved  the  setting  up  of  an 
organized  group  of  residents  in  one  of  the  largest  apartment  houses 
in  the  district,  the  first  efforts  of  the  staff  worker  were  meeting  with 
considerable  success  when  there  was  a  sudden  and  mysterious  cool- 
ing of  interest.  Investigation  revealed  that  the  precinct  captain  whose 
area  included  the  apartment  house  had  passed  the  word  along  that 
the  new  organization  was  to  be  boycotted.  He  obviously  felt  that  the 
new  group  would  challenge  his  "control"  of  the  precinct. 

The  problem  was  solved  in  a  very  simple  and  direct 
manner.  The  program  director  of  the  Southside  Community  Com- 
mittee discussed  the  matter  with  the  politician  involved  and  was  able 
to  demonstrate  to  him  that  the  Committee  would  never  in  any  case 
be  able  to  "control"  the  neighborhood  organization  in  the  sense  in 
which  he  feared.  Program,  policy,  and  decision  were  to  remain  in  the 
hands  of  the  neighborhood  group,  with  the  Southside  Community 
Committee  available  for  guidance,  advice,  and  financial  assistance. 
He  was,  in  other  words,  able  to  convince  the  precinct  captain  that  the 
Southside  Community  Committee  was  interested  solely  in  stimulat- 
ing this  type  of  local  neighborhood  organization  and  not  in  controlling 
it.  With  this  assurance  the  political  leader  of  the  locality  approved  the 
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project  and  an  organization  was  set  up  within  a  short  time. 

One  of  the  most  dramatic  demonstrations  of  the  unity 
which  has  been  achieved  around  slogans  of  community  organization 
in  the  Southside  has  been  the  acceptance  of  a  responsible  position 
in  one  of  the  groups  affiliated  with  the  Committee,  the  Women's  City- 
Wide  Committee  for  Delinquency  Prevention,  on  the  part  of  the  wife 
of  an  outstanding  leader  of  the  local  political  organization  most  criti- 
cal of  the  Committee  on  the  grounds  of  its  acceptance  of  aid  from  the 
State.  A  leader  and  able  organizer  in  her  own  right,  she  has  been 
instrumental  in  bringing  wide  support  to  the  work  of  the  Women's 
City-Wide  Committee.  Commenting  on  the  difficulties  caused  by 
irresponsible  speculation  in  the  community  about  the  * 'political"  ties 
of  the  Southside  Community  Committee,  she  observed: 

"It  makes  me  angry  sometimes  to  listen  to  people  re- 
fuse to  help  in  this  work  because  of  politics.  My  committee  has  been 
active  in  helping  raise  money  to  send  children  to  camp,  and  I  simply 
can't  see  politics  coming  into  this.  Children  are  children,  not  Demo- 
crats or  Republicans.  As  long  as  I  am  in  this  work  I  am  not  going 
to  let  things  like  that  stand  in  the  way  of  doing  things  for  children.'9 


making  its  way  in  the  city 


Although  problems  like  juvenile  delinquency  are  concentrated  in 
certain  areas,  the  whole  city  suffers  from  them  and  must  be  involved 
in  their  solution.  In  the  first  place,  the  machinery  which  is  set  up  to 
deal  with  delinquents  is  organized  on  a  city-wide  basis,  and  is  sup- 
ported by  taxes  levied  equally  on  all  its  residents.  The  police  depart- 
ment, the  juvenile  court,  and  the  various  institutions  to  which  delin- 
quents are  committed  are  all  agencies  of  city,  county,  or  state,  and 
as  such  represent  the  entire  population.  In  the  second  place,  the 
socially  destructive  acts  of  delinquent  children  are  rarely  confined 
to  their  own  immediate  neighborhoods.  Burglary,  shoplifting,  rob- 
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bery,  auto  theft,  and  other  criminal  acts  are  committed  in  sections 
of  the  city  where  no  delinquent  children  may  be  found.  Thus,  the 
cost  of  delinquency  is  borne  by  those  who  have  no  delinquent  chil- 
dren themselves.  They  pay  the  price  for  permitting  delinquency  to 
exist  either  through  higher  taxes  or  through  direct  property  losses. 

The  Southside  Community  Committee  early  recognized 
this  fact  and  took  steps  to  integrate  and  relate  their  efforts  with  those 
of  all  other  bodies  involved  in  the  control  and  abatement  of  delin- 
quency. Most  important  in  the  series  of  steps  leading  to  this  end  was 
the  Committee's  early  attempt  to  obtain  recognition,  sanction,  and 
financial  support  from  city-wide  sources.  This  move  was  dovetailed 
with  the  work  of  such  official  agencies  as  the  police  department,  the 
juvenile  court,  and  the  Illinois  State  Training  School  for  Boys. 

One  of  the  most  critical  problems  encountered  in  this 
phase  of  the  development  of  the  Southside  Community  Committee 
was  that  of  obtaining  financial  support  and  sanction  from  established 
civic  bodies  which  are  organized  for  the  purpose  of  financing  private 
welfare  work.  The  most  important  of  these  is  the  Community  Fund 
which  is  the  central  money  raising  agency  for  virtually  all  of  the 
city's  private  social  agencies.  It  was  essential,  therefore,  for  the 
Southside  Community  Committee  to  become  a  member  of  the  Com- 
munity Fund,  for  by  this  means  it  could  assure  itself  a  share  in  the 
vast  sums  annually  contributed  by  the  public,  including  residents  of 
the  Southside. 

To  understand  the  problem  encountered  by  the  Com- 
mittee in  gaining  admission  to  the  Fund  it  is  vital  to  know  that  one 
of  the  principal  accrediting  bodies  which  must  pass  on  the  applicant 
is  the  Council  of  Social  Agencies.  The  Council  is  made  up  of  repre- 
sentatives of  social  agencies,  most  of  which  have  functioned  for  many 
years 

From  the  very  beginning  of  its  existence  the  South- 
side  Community  Committee  made  imperfectly  clear  that  the  basis  of 
its  operations  was  to  be  the  leadership  available  in  the  Southside 
community  and  in  the  local  neighborhoods  of  the  district.  It  was  also 
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perfectly  clear  that  such  a  policy  did  not  correspond  to  the  accepted 
practice  in  the  operation  of  a  group  work  agency  in  several  import- 
ant respects. 

The  typical  agency  is  headed  by  non-resident  board 
members,  who,  in  turn,  employ  staff  members  not  necessarily  famil- 
iar, in  terms  of  their  own  personal  experience  and  background,  with 
the  problems  of  the  residents  in  the  neighborhood  served.  Staff  mem- 
bers are  required  to  equip  themselves  with  a  knowledge  of  the  tech- 
niques of  group  work  which  they  can  acquire  at  any  of  a  number  of 
colleges  devoted  to  teaching  such  techniques. 

While  the  Southside  Community  Committee  valued 
such  professional  training  for  its  program  staff  and  sought  it  as  avidly 
as  any  other  agency,  it  preferred  to  place  the  major  emphasis  in  staff 
selection  upon  other  characteristics  of  the  applicant.  These  included, 
in  addition  to  familiarity  with  the  problems  of  the  residents  of  neigh- 
borhoods in  which  they  would  be  assigned  to  work,  an  ability  to  guide, 
stimulate,  and  teach  lay  persons  without  assuming  the  responsibilities 
and  prerogatives  of  leadership,  and  a  capacity  to  work  with  children 
effectively. 

Thus  it  was  that  on  two  major  grounds  the  eligibility 
of  the  Southside  Community  Committee  for  inclusion  in  the  Fund 
was  questioned.  The  leaders  of  Chicago's  welfare  agencies  were  in- 
clined to  view  with  suspicion  the  ability  of  the  leaders  in  the  city's 
low-income  areas  to  organize  a  welfare  enterprise  and  administer  it 
capably.  This  attitude  was  revealed  in  many  off-the-record  comments. 
The  other  ground  on  which  the  Committee's  eligibility  was  questioned 
was  that  of  staff  selection.  Welfare  work  has  become  professionalized 
to  such  an  extent  in  the  last  fifty  years  that  nobody  but  a  " trained" 
worker  is  usually  employed  to  carry  on  a  program  for  community 
betterment.  The  Committee's  position  on  this  question  was  that  such 
training  is  too  narrowly  conceived;  that  what  the  worker  must  be 
' 'trained"  in  is  not  so  much  the  devices  through  which  recreation  pro- 
grams are  organized  and  sustained  (though,  like  any  other  knowl- 
edge, this,  too,  can  be  useful)  as  in  the  techniques  of  community 
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Public  officials  attend  1944  Annual  Dinner  of  the  Southside  Community  Committee. 

From  left  to  right:  Edward  J.  Kelly,  Mayor  of  Chicago; 

Rodney  H.  Brandon,  Director  of  the  Illinois  State  Department  of  Public  Welfare; 

Clifford  R.  Shaw,  Director,  Chicago  Area  Project; 

Dr.  Paul  L  Schroeder,  Superintendent,  Illinois  Institute  for  Juvenile  Research. 


organization.  Mastery  of  the  problems  of  organization  is  not  as  yet 
acquired  in  educational  institutions.  Competence  in  this  field  seems 
to  come  from  a  combination  of  personality  attributes,  experiences, 
and  intelligence.  Some  of  the  most  successful  persons  in  the  field 
of  mass  organization,  where  the  field  of  community  organization  prop- 
erly falls,  are  to  be  found  in  the  fields  of  politics  and  trade  unionism. 
These  are  usually  persons  of  broad  background  and  a  certain  practical 
wisdom  regarding  human  nature,  who  may  or  may  not  have  had  the 
advantage  of  extensive  formal  education. 

Through  its  relationship  with  the  Chicago  Area  Project 
and  the  State  Department  of  Public  Welfare,  the  Southside  Com- 
munity Committee  was  able  to  obtain  sufficient  financial  aid  from 
outside  the  community,  during  its  first  two  years  of  existence,  to 
sustain  and  develop  its  program.  In  its  first  year  the  Committee  ob- 
tained from  the  former  an  outright  grant  of  $2,000,  and  from  the 
latter  the  services  of  twelve  staff  members  selected  by  the  Committee. 

Preliminary  discussions  with  officials  of  the  Council 
of  Social  Agencies  revealed  that  despite  their  misgivings  and  ques- 
tions regarding  the  Committee's  basic  policies  they  were  alive  to  the 
gravity  of  the  problems  of  the  Southside.  From  the  point  of  view  of 
the  Council,  the  most  serious  aspect  of  these  problems  was  the  great 
lack  of  facilities.  The  Council  was  consequently  inclined  to  consider 
as  of  first  importance  the  establishment  of  facilities  for  group  work 
services  for  children  in  the  Southside  and  to  endorse  requests  to  the 
Fund  for  their  support  even  if  they  did  not  measure  up  completely 
with  Council  standards.  After  the  first  year  of  operation  the  South- 
side  Community  Committee  was  able  to  demonstrate  its  ability  to 
sustain  active  and  vital  programs  for  children  in  a  number  of  neigh- 
borhoods. 

Requests  for  assistance  led  the  Committee  to  devote 
more  and  more  of  its  funds  to  capital  expenditures  necessary  to  help 
neighborhood  groups  all  over  the  Southside  initiate  their  programs. 
Having  helped  inaugurate  these  programs  the  Southside  Community 
Committee  rapidly  encountered  deficits  in  their  budgets  and  had  to 
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increase  their  efforts  to  obtain  further  financial  assistance  from  out- 
side the  community. 

It  was  at  this  point,  22  months  from  the  day  the  organi- 
zation was  launched,  that  the  Committee  applied  for  permission  to 
submit  its  budget  to  the  Community  Fund.  Agreement  on  the  part 
of  the  Fund  to  review  the  budget  of  the  Southside  Community  Com- 
mittee constituted  the  first  step  to  its  admission  as  a  member.  Sub- 
sequently, permission  was  obtained  to  submit  its  budget  for  approval, 
and  within  a  short  time  the  Committee  was  informed  that  it  would 
be  admitted  as  a  member  of  the  Fund,  with  an  allocation  of  $5,200 
for  the  year  1943. 

By  the  time  the  Committee  applied  for  admission  to 
the  Fund  in  1943  it  was  in  a  favorable  position  to  press  its  claim  for 
recognition  from  city-wide  bodies.  Within  one  year  it  had  increased 
the  amount  of  money  raised  in  the  Southside  by  43  per  cent.  The  pro- 
portion of  its  budget  financed  by  local  contributions  had  grown  from 
$5,700  in  1942  to  $7,096  in  1943.  In  addition,  it  had  demonstrated  its 
ability  to  obtain  the  participation  of  residents.  During  1942,  the  first 
full  year  of  operation,  the  Committee  brought  into  its  operations  some 
760  different  individuals.  By  1943  this  number  rose  to  973.  During 
the  first  nine  months  of  1943  there  were  17  subcommittees  affiliated 
with  the  organization  carrying  on  an  active  program  representing 
a  many-sided  approach  to  the  problem  of  preventing  juvenile  delin- 
quency. The  Committee  had  sent  a  group  of  citizens  to  the  State 
legislature  to  testify  in  public  hearings  on  20  proposed  laws  affecting 
the  welfare  of  the  community.  It  had  circulated  10,000  pieces  of 
literature  dealing  with  parent  education,  provided  leadership  for  the 
fund  raising  drive  for  the  Boy  Scouts  of  America  in  the  Southside, 
and  collaborated  actively  with  city-wide  and  state-wide  agencies  in 
programs  of  rehabilitation  of  delinquent  boys  and  girls.  It  had  added 
a  third  neighborhood  center  to  the  two  already  in  operation,  and  had 
sent  352  children  to  summer  camp. 

By  1946  the  Southside  Community  Committee  was 
recognized  as  a  substantial  agency.  In  addition  to  inclusion  in  the 
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Community  Fund,  the  Committee  was  regarded  as  a  dependable 
community  resource  by  the  host  of  official  agencies  which  deal  with 
delinquent  children.  The  Cook  County  Juvenile  Court,  the  Illinois 
State  Training  School  for  Boys,  the  State's  Division  for  Supervision 
of  Delinquents,  and  other  similar  agencies  all  utilized  the  extensive 
neighborhood  contacts  of  the  Committee  to  render  their  own  pro- 
grams more  effective.  In  the  Southside  itself  many  community  bodies 
like  the  Office  of  Price  Administration,  churches,  the  YMCA,  and 
others  called  for  the  co-operation  of  the  Committee  in  their  activities, 
and  got  it.  And,  finally,  the  Committee  was  accorded  growing  rec- 
ognition from  communities  in  other  cities  as  an  agency  whose  methods 
achieved  the  kind  of  community  organization  they  desired.  Since 
1943  there  has  been  a  veritable  parade  of  visitors  from  as  far  afield 
as  Baltimore,  sent  to  study  the  methods  of  the  Southside  Community 
Committee  for  the  purpose  of  applying  them  in  their  own  cities. 
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preventing 


Just  down  Ex Street,  off  35th,  a  group  of  angry  neighbors 
congregated.  "Something's  just  got  to  be  done  about  that  boy. 
He's  gone  and  broken  my  window  again  and  that's  the  second 
time  this  month,"  said  one.  "Yes,"  said  another,  "Jimmy  Smith  is  bad. 
He's  always  into  something.  If  he  isn't  breaking  windows  he's  fight- 
ing with  the  kids.  Somebody  ought  to  take  him  in  hand.  I  know  what 
I'd  do  if  he  was  mine."  "Won't  do  any  good,"  said  a  third.  "He's  been 
in  juvenile  court  a  couple  of  times,  but  those  police  don't  scare  him 
none.  And  it  won't  do  no  good  to  talk  to  his  mother.  I  tried  that  when 
he  cut  up  my  boy  and  all  she  did  was  to  stick  up  for  him  and  say  it 
was  my  boy's  fault.  Thinks  we're  all  being  just  mean  when  we  say 
these  things  about  Jimmy.  Won't  believe  them  at  all." 

That  is  how  it  was  with  Jimmy  Smith.  He  and  his 
mother  had  moved  into  the  neighborhood  only  a  few  months  before. 
There  was  no  father  in  the  home;  as  the  sole  breadwinner  Mrs.  Smith 
was  away  all  day.  For  reasons  that  existed  solely  in  her  imagination 
she  was  inclined  to  think  her  neighbors  looked  down  upon  her.  When 
they  came  to  her  with  complaints  about  her  son's  behavior  she  grew 
more  confirmed  in  her  belief  that  she  was  being  excluded  and  perse- 
cuted. She  became  more  fiercely  protective  of  Jimmy  as  weeks 
stretched  into  months. 
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chapter 


delinquency:  program 


The  problem  was  finally  brought  to  the  office  of  the 
Southside  Community  Committee.  Neighbors  made  an  earnest  plea 
for  help.  Could  not  something  be  done  to  control  the  boy?  This  was 
early  in  summer  and  the  suggestion  was  made  that  he  be  sent  to  camp. 
At  the  very  least,  it  was  felt,  a  week  at  camp  would  give  staff  mem- 
bers an  opportunity  to  observe  Jimmy  and  see  what  made  him  tick. 

The  camp  experience  was  a  revelation.  While  he  was 
not  a  model  camper,  Jimmy  proved  to  be  co-operative  and  friendly. 
He  was  somewhat  quick  tempered,  taking  offense  easily,  but  he  re- 
sponded to  sympathetic  adult  supervision.  The  staff  decision  was 
that  the  problem  was  not  merely  in  the  boy's  personality,  but  in  the 
neighborhood  situation  as  well. 

On  his  return  from  camp  Jimmy  resumed  his  quarrels 
and  fights.  In  addition,  he  was  picked  up  several  times  by  police  on 
suspicion  of  shoplifting,  but  released  for  lack  of  evidence.  The  diffi- 
culty, as  it  was  analyzed,  was  just  as  much  with  Jimmy's  mother  as 
with  Jimmy,  for  she  persisted  in  her  efforts  to  shield  him  from  blame. 
In  turn,  Mrs.  Smith  was  deeply  uncertain  of  the  friendship  of  her 
neighbors,  and  apparently  had  strong  fears  that  she  was  disliked. 

The  Committee  recommended  that  a  mothers'  club  be 
organized  in  that  block  around  issues  of  delinquency  and  child  care. 
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A  staff  member  was  assigned  to  assist  in  setting  up  the  group,  and 
particularly  to  attempt  to  persuade  the  mothers  to  include  Mrs.  Smith 
in  the  organization. 

The  purposes  of  the  organization  were  explained  care- 
fully to  the  women.  It  was  to  serve  the  block  as  a  means  of  dealing 
unitedly  with  the  host  of  small,  daily  problems  which  arose  to  inter- 
fere with  neighborly  relations.  It  was  agreed  that  the  misbehavior 
of  children  and  some  of  the  conditions  which  led  to  misbehavior  were 
to  be  the  legitimate  concern  of  the  group.  And  it  was  understood 
that  the  immediate  problem,  Jimmy  Smith,  was  to  be  dealt  with  pri- 
marily by  bringing  Jimmy's  mother  into  the  organization,  and  giving 
her  some  of  the  responsibility  for  making  it  work.  This  phase  of  the 
planning  was,  of  course,  discussed  in  strict  confidence  with  only  a 
few  of  the  women,  and  it  was  agreed  that  under  no  circumstances 
was  Mrs.  Smith  to  learn  of  these  plans  for  her. 

After  several  such  preliminary  conferences,  a  meeting 
of  the  mothers  residing  in  the  block  was  held,  the  program  which 
was  presented  was  endorsed,  an  organizational  structure  was  agreed 
upon,  and  officers  elected.  Mrs.  Smith  had  been  contacted  and  pre- 
vailed upon  to  attend  this  meeting,  and  somewhat  to  her  surprise  and 
gratification,  elected  to  office.  It  may  well  be  that  Jimmy  henceforth 
found  a  less  indulgent  mother  at  home,  who  had  something  at  stake  in 
doing  her  share  to  preserve  the  peace  of  the  neighborhood.  At  any 
rate,  Jimmy  gradually  ceased  being  the  neighborhood  terror. 


the  neighborhood  centers 


This  story,  taken  from  the  case  records  of  the  Southside  Community 
Committee,  illustrates  the  basic  approach  of  the  Committee  to  all 
problems  involving  juvenile  misbehavior.  This  approach  assumes 
that  the  motivation  for  change  in  human  behavior  lies  in  the  individ- 
ual's interest  in  getting  and  holding  the  regard  of  his  fellows  as  a 
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valuable  member  of  the  group.  Whatever  the  reason,  Mrs.  Smith  did 
not  consider  herself  an  integral  part  of  the  neighborhood  and  hence 
had  little  at  stake  in  helping  to  maintain  order.  However,  once  she 
was  given  opportunity  and  responsibility  she  acquired  a  valuable 
asset  in  the  recognition  that  had  been  accorded  her.  It  was  not  un- 
expected that  she  took  steps  to  protect  that  asset  by  dealing  in  a 
forthright  way  with  the  problems  her  son  presented. 

This,  too,  is  the  fundamental  fact  regarding  the  neigh- 
borhood centers.  In  so  far  as  delinquency  reflects  in  one  way  or 
another  the  attitudes  of  adults  in  neighborhoods  these  centers  are 
designed  as  organizational  units  to  confront  residents  with  their  col- 
lective responsibility  in  preventing  delinquency.  It  cannot  be  em- 
phasized too  strongly  that  the  important  thing  about  the  neighborhood 
centers  affiliated  to  the  Southside  Community  Committee  is  the  fact 
that  they  have  the  primary  responsibility  for  setting  up  and  main- 
taining whatever  program  they  deem  desirable.  This  means  that 
more  significant  than  the  content  of  the  program  offered  at  the  neigh- 
borhood centers  is  the  manner  in  which  it  is  decided  upon  and  the 
duties  of  residents  in  connection  with  operating  it. 

This  fact  has  had  an  important  bearing  upon  the  con- 
tent of  the  programs  offered  at  neighborhood  centers.  The  local  and 
autonomous  character  of  the  center  has  meant  that  programs  have 
had  a  clearer  relation  to  the  real  needs  of  the  neighborhood  and  of 
the  local  delinquency  problem. 

Thus,  because  practically  every  neighborhood  of  the 
Southside  suffers  from  an  acute  shortage  of  recreational  facilities  for 
children,  the  neighborhood  committees  have  all  included  extensive 
programs  of  recreation.  The  setting  up  of  these  programs  represented 
in  many  instances  a  brilliant  technical  achievement,  for  many  of  the 
neighborhoods  were  virtually  devoid  of  adequate  physical  facilities. 
Some  of  the  neighborhood  groups  are  forced  to  carry  on  recreational 
programs  in  store-fronts,  others  in  church  structures  which  have 
fallen  into  disrepair,  and  one  has  had  to  content  itself  with  a  small, 
remodeled  garage. 
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Despite  these  handicaps,  supervised  recreation  cover- 
ing a  wide  variety  of  activities  is  offered.  Thus,  during  the  season 
1945-46  the  Hartzell  Community  Center,  functioning  with  a  staff  of 
three  paid  workers,  presented  the  children  of  the  neighborhood  an 
opportunity  to  participate  in  the  following  activities : 

Club  organization,  game  room  and  library  facilities, 
basketball,  craft  classes,  music  and  dramatics,  and  girl  scout  and  boy 
scout  meetings.  Adults  were  offered  a  weekly  "Community  fun  night,' 
and  a  once-a-week  health  lecture. 

In  addition  to  these  activities,  offered  on  a  five-day 
schedule,  the  Center  arranged  the  following  special  events: 

A  basketball  school,  basketball  tournament,  pingpong 
tournament,  Halloween  Party,  Mother  and  Daughter  Nite,  Father 
and  Son  Nite,  monthly  boxing  and  wrestling  shows,  talent  shows, 
stage  plays,  Christmas  play  and  party,  and  weekly  movies. 

To  carry  on  a  program  of  this  scope  the  employed  staff 
had  the  assistance  of  nine  volunteers,  all  of  whom  were  residents  of 
the  neighborhood.  One  functioned  as  the  editor  of  a  small,  personal- 
ized mimeographed  newspaper  which  was  issued  monthly. 

While  this  program  was  shaped  by  the  employed  per- 
sonnel, all  of  whom  had  had  professional  experience  in  the  field  of 
recreation,  it  was  considered  and  approved  in  detail  by  the  Board 
of  Directors  of  the  Hartzell  Community  Center  Committee  and  Hartzell 
is  swamped  with  applications  for  admission  when  it  opens  its  doors 
for  a  new  season. 

The  recreational  program  varies  but  slightly  from  cen- 
ter to  center.  Those  which  are  not  situated  in  church  structures  add  to 
their  program  juke  box  music,  dancing  and  coke  bars.  These  func- 
tion in  their  neighborhoods  as  teen-age  centers  as  well  as  centers  for 
younger  children. 

The  neighborhood  organizations  which  sponsor  these 
programs  all  play  a  prominent  role  in  devising  recreation  programs 
consistent  with  space,  finances,  and  facilities.  The  employed  staff 
operates  as  consultants  during  the  planning  phase,  giving  professional 
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Participants  at  the  Annual  Tea  sponsored  by  the  Good  Neighbor  Community  Committee. 


Group  of  girls  participating  in  activities  at  Metropolitan  Community  Center. 


Boys  in  game  room  activity  at  Salem  Community  Center. 


A  drama  group  of  Chicago's  Southside  Community  Committee  practices 
for  one  of  the  plays  given  annually  by  the  Committee. 


Get-togethers  at  Wentworth  Community  Center  are  fun! 


leadership  and  advice.  The  neighborhood  organizations  all  provide 
volunteers  to  help  man  the  supervisory  and  teaching  staff. 

One  of  the  unique  features  of  the  recreation  program 
carried  on  by  the  affiliates  of  the  Southside  Community  Committee 
is  the  extraordinary  response  it  is  able  to  evoke  on  the  part  of  the 
children.  So  large  a  number  participate  as  to  create  an  occasional 
problem.  Somehow  these  centers  seem  easily  and  naturally  to  sink 
roots  in  the  affection  and  regard  of  the  residents,  perhaps  because 
they  are  housed  in  the  same  kind  of  structures  people  use  day  in  and 
day  out.  More  significantly,  there  seems  to  spring  up  a  feeling  of 
ownership  on  the  part  of  the  residents  and  their  children,  an  attitude 
that  the  center,  its  facilities  and  the  services  of  its  staff,  belong  to  the 
people  who  live  there.  Visitors  are  occasionally  surprised  at  this  at- 
titude, for  it  seems  to  be  more  customary  for  a  proprietary  air  to  be 
assumed  by  the  staff  members  of  recreational  centers  rather  than  by 
those  who  use  them. 

This  attitude  was  evidenced  when  an  investigator  for 
the  local  Housing  Authority  visited  the  north  end  of  the  district  to 
examine  the  recreational  facilities  of  the  neighborhood.  She  was  ap- 
parently interested  in  ascertaining  the  attitudes  of  the  residents 
toward  these  facilities,  for  she  approached  a  small  boy  and  asked  him 
where  he  went  for  supervised  play.  The  lad  gave  her  the  information 
she  desired,  and  then,  with  considerable  pride,  offered  to  escort  her 
to  the  Good  Neighbor  Community  Center  and  personally  to  show 
her  around. 

While  the  recreation  programs  operated  at  the  various 
neighborhood  centers  provide  a  much  needed  service,  both  the  South- 
side  Community  Committee  and  the  individual  neighborhood  com- 
mittees do  not  regard  them  as  ends  in  themselves.  Rather,  they  are 
considered  as  a  means  or  an  instrument  through  which  social  unity 
may  be  created.  For  it  has  been  found  that  it  is  precisely  the  ab- 
sence of  such  unity  which  leads  to  a  weakening  of  local  public  opin- 
ion in  regard  to  the  behavior  of  children,  and  a  consequent  growth 
of  delinquency. 
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Nor  is  there  any  particular  magic  about  recreation 
programs  as  such  which  helps  produce  unity.  It  is  simply  that  the 
welfare  of  children  is  a  fundamental  and  vital  neighborhood  issue,  as 
well  as  a  national  or  state  or  city  issue.  This  is  particularly  true  in  the 
modern  big  city  where  the  local  neighborhood  tends  to  be  little  more 
than  a  geographical  expression.  The  individual's  basic  affiliations  are 
to  the  economic,  or  religious,  or  political  groups  whose  scope  far 
transcends  the  local  neighborhood.  But  the  neighborhood  remains 
the  world  of  the  child,  the  place  where  he  acquires  his  significant 
character  education.  Thus,  the  issue  of  child  welfare  is  uniquely  a 
neighborhood  issue,  and  around  it  people  may  be  moved  into  action 
as  residents  of  the  locality. 

In  fact,  it  is  only  when  recreation  is  tied  into  the  more 
general  problem  of  child  welfare  and  when  it  appears  as  a  subordinate 
part  of  a  broader  program  for  his  education  and  advancement  that  it 
can  have  any  very  real  meaning  in  the  lives  of  people.  Otherwise  it 
tends  to  be  a  sort  of  detached  service,  present  in  the  community  and 
available  as  a  physical  thing,  but  unrelated  to  the  efforts,  hopes,  and 
aspirations  of  the  residents. 

It  is  regrettable  that  city  life  produces  little  opportu- 
nity for  common,  united  action  among  neighbors.  More  than  anything 
else  this  fact  is  responsible  for  neighborhoods  in  which  social  control 
decays  and  children  fail  to  develop  along  socially  approved  lines.  To 
the  extent  that  recreation,  organized  as  it  is  by  the  Southside  Com- 
munity Committee  with  the  active  participation  of  residents,  serves 
to  draw  people  together  in  such  neighborhoods  and  thus  to  produce 
agreement  with  respect  to  standards  of  conduct  among  children  does 
it  become  useful  and  significant  thing. 

Another  important  facet  of  the  programs  operated  by 
neighborhood  groups  is  the  opportunity  such  programs  provide  for 
bringing  adults  into  more  effective  relationship  with  children.  Again, 
city  life  has  thrown  much  of  the  task  of  supervising  and  educating 
children  upon  the  formal  institutions  of  the  community,  like  schools, 
churches,  and  recreational  agencies.  In  a  sense,  children  leave  home 
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at  the  tender  age  of  six  when  they  first  go  to  school,  for  from  that 
time  forth  they  come  more  and  more  under  the  influence  of  institu- 
tions and  groups  which  exist  apart  from  their  families.  As  a  result 
there  tends  to  grow  up  a  cleavage  between  children  and  adults  who 
physically  share  the  same  houses  and  streets,  with  a  consequent  loss 
of  a  constructive  adult  influence  in  the  lives  of  the  children. 

The  recreation  programs  sponsored  by  the  Southside 
Community  Committee  attempt  to  counteract  and  overcome  this  prob- 
lem. Each  neighborhood  center  makes  a  concerted  effort  to  obtain 
a  corps  of  volunteer  recreation  workers  from  the  ranks  of  neighbor- 
hood residents.  These  are  usually,  though  not  always,  young  adults 
who  display  a  natural  interest  in  the  activities  of  the  neighborhood 
children,  the  person,  for  example,  who  quite  naturally  finds  himself 
umpiring  sandlot  ball  games. 

While  the  value  of  volunteer  effort  is  widely  recognized, 
there  are  very  few  organizations  in  the  field  of  recreation  which  have 
succeeded  in  recruiting  them.  Nor  can  the  Southside  Community 
Committee  claim  unqualified  success  in  this  respect.  However,  it 
enjoys  an  unusually  favorable  position  in  attempting  this  because,  in 
essence,  the  whole  organization  is  based  upon  volunteer  effort.  As 
groups  of  volunteers,  neighborhood  committees  create  a  favorable  at- 
mosphere for  the  emergence  of  volunteers  in  their  recreation  programs. 

Since  the  whole  effort  of  neighborhood  committees  is 
directed  to  the  end  of  delinquency  prevention,  their  programs  include 
a  set  of  procedures  and  techniques  to  deal  with  the  delinquent  and 
predelinquent  child.  Each  neighborhood  group  sets  up  a  special  sub- 
committee whose  sole  responsibility  it  is  to  work  for  the  successful 
adjustment  of  individual  delinquents  in  the  neighborhood.  While 
this  is  one  of  the  most  difficult  and  complex  of  the  activities  carried 
on  by  the  neighborhood  organization,  it  proceeds  along  essentially 
simple  lines. 

Whenever  other  complexities  may  be  present  in  cases 
of  individual  delinquents,  and  they  are  many,  the  delinquency  sub- 
committee assumes  that  a  substantial  portion  of  the  problem  is  that  of 
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bringing  the  boy,  by  one  means  or  another,  into  an  effective  and 
meaningful  relationship  with  the  nondelinquent  or  conventional  so- 
cial groups  in  the  neighborhood.  The  standard  procedure,  therefore, 
is  to  utilize  whatever  relationships  the  boy  may  naturally  have  with 
conventional  persons  in  the  community  to  procure  his  participation 
in  the  neighborhood  sponsored  recreational  program. 

Clearly,  there  is  nothing  exceptional  in  attempting  to 
use  recreation  as  a  delinquency  preventative.  Every  recreational 
agency  more  or  less  assumes  that  simply  by  offering  opportunity  for 
organized  recreation  it  is  automatically  preventing  delinquency.  That 
this  is  not  necessarily  true  is  attested  to  by  the  fact  that  delinquency 
rates  in  certain  city  neighborhoods  remain  relatively  high  despite  the 
presence  of  a  large  number  of  recreation  agencies  and  by  the  fact 
that  many  delinquents  are  known  to  take  advantage  of  the  recrea- 
tional facilities  in  their  communities. 

What  is  unusual  about  the  methods  of  work  of  the 
neighborhood  committees  is  that  they  endeavor  to  alter  the  conduct 
of  the  delinquent  by  using  the  motive  force  of  human  relationships 
within  the  context  of  the  boy's  natural  interest  in  recreation.  Again, 
the  recreational  program  in  itself  is  only  incidental  to  the  larger  pur- 
pose :  it  is  no  more  than  the  vehicle  or  instrument  through  which  the 
boy's  vital  interests  are  tapped.  The  important  thing  is  to  give  the 
predelinquent  or  delinquent  boy  an  opportunity  to  form  an  attach- 
ment to,  or  come  under  the  influence  of,  a  person  or  persons  from 
whom  he  will  receive  recognition  for  conforming  to  the  conventional 
standards  of  conduct.  In  another  sense,  this  becomes  the  problem  of 
substituting  for  the  delinquent  boy's  leaders,  law  abiding  men  and 
women  who  can  come  in  time  to  mean  as  much  to  him  as  his  de- 
linquent leaders. 

The  neighborhood  organization  is  in  an  unusually  fa- 
vorable position  to  achieve  this  objective.  It  has  the  inestimable  ad- 
vantage of  being  able  to  draw  upon  the  services  of  persons  with  whom 
the  delinquent  boy  is  likely  in  any  case  to  develop  a  natural  rela- 
tionship— his  neighbor,  the  corner  grocer,  the  local  social  leader,  the 
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Residents  in  the  vicinity  of  Dunbar  Community  Center 
giving  their  time  and  labor  to  the  construction  of  facilities 
for  a  neighborhood  center. 


Board  of  Directors  and  the  Director  of  the  Metropolitan  Community  Center, 
one  of  the  neighborhood  organizations  affiliated 
with  the  Southside  Community  Committee. 


ward  or  precinct  official.  And  it  is  in  these  relationships  that  attitudes 
are  formed  and  life-goals  set.  If  a  boy's  important  relationships  in- 
volve delinquents  and  criminals  he  will  inevitably  become  delinquent. 
If,  on  the  other  hand,  they  involve  the  law-abiding  element  of  the 
neighborhood,  he  will  avoid  a  delinquent  career. 


the  story  of  joe  jones 


The  case  of  Joe  Jones  illustrates  the  manner  in  which  the  Southside 
Community  Committee  attempts  to  put  these  precepts  into  practice. 

Joe  was  sixteen  years  old  when  he  was  given  an  in- 
determinate sentence  to  the  Illinois  State  Training  School  for  Boys 
at  St.  Charles  for  complicity  in  the  theft  of  an  auto.  At  the  time  of  his 
arrest  he  asserted  that  he  had  been  sitting  on  the  front  steps  of  his 
home  when  some  of  his  friends  came  by  and  asked  him  if  he  wanted 
to  take  a  ride  in  the  automobile.  He  claimed  he  did  not  know  it  had 
been  stolen. 

After  eight  months  at  the  school  he  was  paroled  to  his 
parents  who  lived  in  clean,  but  crowded  quarters  in  the  center  of 
Chicago's  Southside.  His  record  at  St.  Charles  had  been  good.  Prior 
to  his  sentence  he  had  attended  high  school  and  was  in  the  average 
grade  for  his  age. 

By  virtue  of  the  arrangement  between  the  Training 
School  and  the  Southside  Community  Committee,  the  School  notified 
the  Committee  when  Joe  was  released.  Accordingly,  a  representative 
of  the  Committee  called  on  him  shortly  after  his  return  to  welcome 
him  back  to  the  community  and  to  invite  him  to  participate  in  the 
neighborhood  center  near  his  home. 

It  so  happened  that  the  staff  member  representing  the 
Committee  was,  in  this  case,  an  athlete  of  national  prominence,  a 
former  Catholic  Youth  Organization  lightvieight  champion  boxer  and 
a  man  recognized  by  sports  followers  as  one  of  the  greatest  basketball 
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forwards  in  the  country.  Because  Joe  possessed  the  normal  six- 
teen-year-old boy's  interest  in  sports  and  admiration  for  athletic 
celebrities,  his  personal  interest  in  the  Committee  representative 
was  quickly  aroused.  It  was  soon  discovered  that  Joe  himself  had 
boxing  aspirations. 

Joe  accepted  the  staff  member's  invitation  to  come  to 
the  neighborhood  community  center  for  participation  in  the  sports 
program  and  for  special  coaching  in  boxing.  Several  Committee  mem- 
bers became  interested  in  the  case  and  Joe  was  soon  started  on  a 
serious  athletic  career.  Some  Committee  members  contributed  small 
amounts  of  money  which  enabled  him  to  supplement  his  practice  at 
the  neighborhood  center  with  training  at  a  nearby  professional  gym- 
nasium. Before  long  Joe  showed  such  promise  that  he  was  entered  in 
amateur  bouts  at  local  boxing  shows.  Members  of  the  Committee  pur- 
chased for  him  the  trunks,  shoes,  socks,  and  mouthpiece  necessary  for 
his  public  appearance. 

Following  the  first  scheduled  bout,  which  Joe  won,  a 
woman  member  of  the  Committee  who  had  attended  the  bout  made 
the  observation  that  the  other  boxers  came  into  the  ring  wearing 
bathrobes,  whereas  Joe  had  only  had  a  towel  over  his  bare  shoulders. 
The  Committee  promptly  decided  to  see  to  it  that  Joe  had  a  robe  sec- 
ond to  none,  but  wartime  shortage  made  the  purchase  of  a  ready- 
made  robe  impossible.  Material  for  a  robe  was  finally  discovered  in 
the  tailor  shop  of  another  Committee  member  and  the  labor  to  sew 
the  robe  was  contributed  by  still  other  Committee  members.  His 
response  to  all  this  interest  in  him  was  disclosed  when  he  was  asked 
what  lettering  he  wanted  on  the  back  of  his  robe.  Without  hesitation 
he  responded,  "The  Southside  Community  Committee."  Joe  further 
evinced  his  gratitude  by  taking  an  active  part  in  the  supervision  of 
athletic  activities  of  younger  children  on  his  local  neighborhood  cen- 
ter playground. 

Joe's  interest  in  his  amateur  boxing  career  continued 
unabated  despite  several,  defeats  at  the  hands  of  older  and  more 
experienced  boxers.  His  ambition  to  succeed  in  the  ring  produced  a 
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self -enforced  personal  discipline  with  regard  to  such  matters  as  drink- 
ing, smoking  and  staying  out  late  nights. 

Following  his  discharge  from  the  State  Training  School 
Joe  showed  no  interest  in  completing  his  high  school  education.  He 
secured  a  job  as  bus  boy  in  a  local  cafeteria  which  he  has  held  for 
considerably  more  than  a  year  without  interruption  and  without 
disciplinary  difficulties.  He  now  supports  himself  completely  and  is 
saving  a  planned  amount  of  money  weekly.  In  addition  to  his  interest 
in  boxing  he  is  also  taking,  and  paying  for,  weekly  lessons  in  violin 
and  piano. 

At  present  Joe  has  arrived  at  a  point  at  which  he  is 
apparently  integrated  into  the  more  constructive  aspects  of  com- 
munity life.  No  claims  can  be  made  that  the  present  orientation  will 
be  permanent,  but  there  is  good  reason  to  assume  that  Joe's  stay  at 
the  reform  school  has  not  resulted  in  feelings  on  his  part  that  he  is 
irrevocably  condemned  to  an  "outlaw's"  status  because  of  his  delin- 
quency record.  What  might  have  happened  to  Joe  if  he  had  returned 
to  find  himself  shunned  by  the  law-abiding  people  in  the  community 
instead  of  welcomed  by  them  is,  of  course,  a  matter  of  conjecture. 


trouble  makers 


Another  example  will  serve  to  illustrate  the  principal  working  meth- 
ods employed  by  the  neighborhood  organizations  in  dealing  with  the 
problem  of  delinquent  boys.  Near  one  of  the  larger  neighborhood 
centers  affiliated  to  the  Southside  Community  Committee  a  group  of 
older  boys  were  accustomed  to  congregate  in  an  alley  to  pass  the  time 
of  day,  gamble,  drink,  smoke  "reefers,"  and  plan  delinquencies  for  the 
purpose  of  financing  these  activities.  They  had  a  notorious  reputation 
even  in  a  neighborhood  where  the  public  display  of  such  conduct  was 
a  commonplace  thing.  The  neighborhood  organization  knew  that  one 
day  it  would  have  to  deal  with  the  problem  they  presented. 
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The  day  was  hastened  by  the  fact  that  the  group  of 
boys  took  to  molesting  youngsters  from  other  neighborhoods  of  the 
Southside  who  would  come  to  the  center  to  participate  in  the  area- 
wide  athletic  tournaments.  The  neighborhood  committee  then  re- 
quested the  staff  worker  attached  to  the  center  to  contact  the  group 
and  extend  to  them  an  invitation  to  participate  in  the  center's  pro- 
gram. The  committee  were  well  aware  that  this  was  risky  procedure, 
for  it  was  questionable  whether  the  physical  property  of  the  center 
would  be  safe  should  these  boys  decide  to  come  in.  Further,  it  was 
a  step  which  few  recreational  centers  ever  take,  finding  it  more 
convenient,  if  not  expedient,  to  exclude  the  "trouble  makers"  of  the 
neighborhood. 

The  initial  reaction  to  the  staff  workers'  invitation  was 
cynical  disbelief.  Nobody  in  the  neighborhood  representing  the  "de- 
cent" element  had  ever  evinced  any  concern  in  their  welfare,  let  alone 
invite  them  in  to  participate  in  their  affairs  and  activities.  So  the  staff 
worker  was  put  off  with  the  promise  that  they  "would  think  it  over." 

Within  a  few  days  the  boys  presented  themselves  at  the 
gymnasium  and  stated  that  they  didn't  know  about  coming  into  the 
program,  but  that  they  would  like  to  use  the  gym  for  basketball 
games.  The  staff  worker  approved  the  request  and  they  were  per- 
mitted to  come  in.  However,  they  proved  to  be  impatient  with  the 
rules  of  the  Center  allocating  time  to  different  age  groups,  and  dif- 
ferent clubs,  for  the  use  of  the  basketball  floor.  They  simply  de- 
manded the  use  of  the  floor  for  as  long  as  they  wished  to  use  it,  and 
at  such  times  as  they  were  disposed  to  play  basketball.  Confronted 
with  this  situation  the  staff  worker  and  his  volunteer  assistants  had 
to  decide  whether  unceremoniously  to  chuck  them  out  in  the  street  or 
to  attempt  some  other  course  of  action. 

In  the  meantime  the  delinquency  subcommittee  of  the 
neighborhood  organization  had  assigned  several  of  its  members  to 
conduct  a  quiet  investigation  of  the  home  backgrounds  of  the  boys. 
This  was  done  with  the  assistance  and  guidance  of  the  center's  staff 
worker.  With  few  exceptions  it  was  found  that  their  home  situations 
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were  clearly  inadequate,  and  that  their  important  connections,  asso- 
ciations, and  relationships  lay  outside  the  home,  the  church,  and  the 
school — in  short,  that  they  had  been  spontaneously  developed  in  the 
life  of  the  street.  Even  those  who  had  had  some  favorable  elements 
in  their  home  lives  had  been  caught  up  in  one  or  another  of  the 
numerous  boys'  groups  which  roamed  the  streets.  It  was  therefore 
decided  that  certain  members  of  this  group,  those  who  seemed  to 
have  a  dominant  position  in  relation  to  the  others,  would  come  under 
the  special  scrutiny  of  members  of  the  delinquency  subcommittee, 
and  that  an  effort  would  be  made  to  develop  a  friendly  relationship 
with  them. 

But  this  was  more  easily  said  than  done.  While  the 
plans  were  being  formulated  and  set  in  motion,  the  crisis  had  arisen  in 
the  gym.  Nothing  of  what  the  subcommittee  hoped  to  do  could  ever 
come  to  pass  if  the  staff  worker  failed  to  solve  the  immediate  prob- 
lem. Fortunately,  the  staff  worker,  who  had  been  selected  and  as- 
signed with  an  eye  to  his  capacity  to  deal  with  precisely  this  type  of 
situation,  was  equal  to  the  occasion.  He  was,  like  many  of  the  other 
staff  members  of  the  Southside  Community  Committee,  a  long-time 
resident  of  the  Southside  and  familiar  with  the  interests,  the  think- 
ing, and  the  language  of  the  community's  delinquents.  He  was  also 
endowed  with  innate  good  sense  and  more  than  a  fair  share  of  courage. 

And  so,  recognizing  that  the  gang  was  putting  the 
"muscle"  on  him  in  a  bid  to  take  over  and  monopolize  the  gymnasium, 
he  made  it  clear  to  them  individually  and  collectively  that  he  could 
put  them  all  out  on  the  street.  But,  he  went  on,  nobody  would  gain  by 
this  move.  The  boys  wanted  to  use  the  gym,  and  the  neighborhood 
committee  wanted  them  in  since  these  facilities  had  been  set  up  for 
them.  But  they  were  set  up  for  all  the  youngsters  of  the  neighbor- 
hood, and  all  boys  had  equal  right  to  their  use.  However,  he  said,  if 
they  wanted  a  wider  use  of  the  facilities  of  the  Center  they  could  have 
it  by  registering  as  regular  participants.  This  would  make  them  eli- 
gible for  all  of  the  athletic  contests  and  tournaments,  in  which  the 
staff  worker  had  good  reason  to  believe  these  boys  would  be  inter- 
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ested.  Furthermore,  he  pointed  out,  since  this  was  a  group  of  older  boys 
they  could  help  in  running  the  program  by  taking  over  part  of  the  re- 
sponsibility for  supervising  the  athletic  activities  of  the  younger  boys. 

Within  three  days  the  leader  of  the  group  dropped  in 
to  see  the  worker.  He  said  that  the  boys  had  thought  it  over,  and  were 
willing  to  use  the  gymnasium  during  the  hours  designated  by  the  staff. 
So  far  as  helping  out  with  the  program,  he  stated,  they  didn't  care 
about  that.  Nevertheless,  within  three  months  after  the  boys  returned 
to  the  gym  many  of  them  had  accepted  volunteer  responsibilities.  The 
delinquency  subcommittee  had  seen  to  it  that  these  boys  were  invited 
to  participate  in  the  meetings  of  the  athletic  subcommittee.  It  had 
further  taken  steps  to  place  several  of  the  boys  in  part-time  jobs  with 
local  merchants.  Several  of  the  young  adults  in  the  neighborhood  gave 
their  services  in  coaching  a  baseball  team  based  on  the  original  gang, 
thus  helping  them  to  win  the  championship  in  their  age  division  in 
the  Southside. 

This  experience  laid  the  basis  for  several  interesting 
developments.  A  number  of  boys  in  this  group  became  personally 
attached  to  members  of  the  Committee,  coming  to  them  with  their 
personal  problems,  seeking  advice  and  counsel,  and  using  them  as 
sources  of  assistance  in  securing  employment. 


old  gang. ..new  ideas 


A  further  illustration  of  methods  used  in  dealing  with  problems  of 
gang  delinquency  is  provided  by  the  following  experience. 

In  one  of  the  neighborhoods  in  which  a  group  of  citi- 
zens affiliated  with  the  Southside  Community  Committee  maintains 
a  neighborhood  Center,  the  existence  of  a  large  gang  called  the 
Thunderbolts  posed  a  real  problem  to  community  leadership.  Prior 
to  the  war,  this  gang  had  been  composed  largely  of  young  men  rang- 
ing in  age  from  18  to  23  years  and  so  their  activities,  though  harmful 
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by  example  to  the  younger  residents  of  the  community,  did  not  legiti- 
mately fall  within  the  defined  limits  of  "juvenile  delinquency".  Upon 
the  outbreak  of  the  war  many  of  the  original  members  of  the  gang 
were  drafted  into  the  armed  services,  with  the  result  that  more  and 
more  boys  below  draft  age  were  permitted  to  participate  in  gang 
affairs  until  the  majority  of  the  members  were  between  the  ages  of 
10  and  17.  This  lowering  of  the  age  of  gang  membership,  combined 
with  the  excitements  and  loosening  of  many  controls  which  character- 
ized the  war  years,  tended  to  exaggerate  rather  than  minimize  the 
gang's  already  established  pattern  of  reckless  and  irresponsible  be- 
havior, and  so  increased  rather  than  diminished  the  seriousness  of 
the  problem  to  the  community. 

Since  previous  attempts  of  the  police,  parents,  and 
others,  based  largely  on  punishment  or  exhortation  or  both,  had 
failed  to  effect  any  significant  or  permanent  curtailment  of  the  activi- 
ties of  the  gang,  the  neighborhood  Committee  decided  upon  a  differ- 
ent approach,  one  which  was  by  no  means  new  in  principle  but  which 
was  new  in  practice  in  that  neighborhood.  This  approach  consisted 
in  sponsoring  the  formation  of  a  new  boys'  organization  called  the 
Gaylords,  in  full  recognition  of  the  common  desire  of  adolescent  boys 
to  congregate  in  groups,  but  with  the  objectives  of  directing  group 
activities  into  wholesome  and  socially  approved  channels.  In  addition 
to  the  preventive  value  of  providing  an  alternative  to  membership 
in  the  Thunderbolts  for  neighborhood  boys,  it  was  hoped  that  the 
program  developed  for  the  Gaylords  could  be  made  such  an  attrac- 
tive outlet  for  the  satisfaction  of  juvenile  urges  that  at  least  some  of 
the  Thunderbolts  might  be  won  over  to  this  more  constructive  pro- 
gram. The  objective  of  the  plan  was  to  reduce  the  membership  and 
neighborhood  status  of  the  Thunderbolt  organization. 

Due  to  the  interest  of  public-spirited  adults  in  the  com- 
munity, the  new  Gaylord  organization  began  operations  with  some 
distinct  advantages  over  its  rival,  and  some  disadvantages.  Among 
the  advantages  were  the  ability  to  use  the  Center's  gymnasium  and 
play-lot  for  athletic  events,  the  Center  itself  for  meetings,  parties, 
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and  other  social  events,  and  the  interest  and  assistance  of  adults  in 
the  planning  and  supervision  of  programs.  Working  with  adult  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  and  with  the  help  of  an  adult  supervisor,  a 
program  of  athletic  and  social  events  was  agreed  upon  by  the  Gay- 
lords  with  considerable  enthusiasm.  Through  the  contributions  of 
local  merchants  and  other  interested  citizens,  uniforms  were  pro- 
cured for  baseball  and  basketball  teams,  as  were  the  volunteer  serv- 
ices of  adult  coaches  and  managers,  and  regular  schedules  of  games 
with  other  clubs  were  set  up  on  both  basketball  and  baseball.  To 
balance  the  athletic  side  of  the  program,  a  schedule  of  chaperoned 
dances  and  other  social  affairs  was  inaugurated.  In  addition  to  the 
formal  programs  the  Gaylord  members  were  urged  to  use  the  Center's 
regular  recreational  and  library  facilities  during  their  leisure  hours. 

The  disadvantages  under  which  the  Gaylords  labored 
at  the  outset  lay  largely  in  the  psychological  field.  In  this  and  other 
sections  of  Chicago,  previous  attempts  of  social  agencies,  churches, 
and  others  to  form  effective  and  permanent  organizations  of  teen- 
aged  boys  had  frequently  failed  because  it  was  impossible  to  prevent 
such  organizations  being  labelled  "sissy".  To  this  accusation  the  Gay- 
lords  were  not  as  vulnerable  as  most  organizations  of  this  general 
type  because  of  the  kind  of  people  who  sponsored  them.  In  contrast 
to  the  "outside"  social  organization  and  its  workers  who  usually 
sponsor  such  efforts  in  economically  depressed  areas,  the  sponsors 
of  the  Gaylords  were  well-known  residents. 

It  was  not  possible  for  the  initial  critics  of  the  Gaylords 
to  accuse  the  sponsors  of  being  "meddlesome  outsiders,"  "prying 
busybodies,"  and  so  on.  The  Gaylord  sponsors  were  an  integral  part 
of  the  neighborhood  in  which  they  lived,  able  to  hold  their  own  in 
neighborhood  affairs,  and  thoroughly  conversant  with  all  aspects  of 
neighborhood  life.  Their  right  to  take  an  interest  in  what  went  on 
in  the  vicinity  of  their  own  homes  and  in  circumstances  affecting 
their  own  and  their  neighbor's  children  could  not  be  challenged. 

Nevertheless,  and  as  might  be  expected,  it  took  time 
for  the  committee's  oblique  attack  upon  the  power  and  prestige  of 
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the  firmly-entrenched  Thunderbolt  organization  to  show  tangible 
results.  The  original  membership  of  the  Gaylords'  organization  con- 
sisted mainly  of  previously  unorganized  boys  who  had  never  partic- 
ipated in  Thunderbolt  activities  to  any  great  extent,  and  so  their 
inclusion  in  a  rival  organization  represented  no  defection  of  Thunder- 
bolt membership.  For  their  part,  the  Thunderbolts  greeted  the  new 
organization  with  open  derision  and  hostility,  and  on  two  occasions 
the  assistance  of  uniformed  police  was  needed  to  terminate  disturb- 
ances caused  by  Thunderbolt  attempts  to  interfere  with  Gaylord 
activities. 

Gradually,  however,  the  prestige  of  the  Gaylords  rose 
in  the  eyes  of  juveniles  because  of  the  genuine  attractiveness  of  the 
program  which  the  boys'  own  imagination  and  ingenuity,  backed  by 
the  co-operation  of  adult  committee  members,  created  and  put  into 
effect.  Fortunately,  the  Gaylord's  athletic  teams  were  markedly  suc- 
cessful from  the  beginning  in  inter-neighborhood  competition,  and 
community  pride  in  these  athletic  achievements  was  aroused.  Be- 
cause of  the  committee's  policy  of  permitting  maximum  voice  to  the 
boys  themselves  in  the  planning  of  social  affairs,  these  were  well 
planned  and  well  handled  from  the  standpoint  of  juvenile  interest. 
Gradually  the  desirability  and  prestige  of  Gaylord  membership  be- 
came more  and  more  apparent  to  neighborhood  juvenile  observers. 
The  result  of  this  steady  rise  in  Gaylord  neighborhood  prestige  was 
the  attraction  into  the  Gaylord  orbit  of  more  and  more  boys  and  of 
more  and  more  diverse  elements  among  the  boys.  At  this  stage  in 
the  process,  a  few  Thunderbolt  members  were  reached  and  brought 
into  the  Gaylord  program,  but  the  number  of  these  was  still  small 
and  the  boys  affected  were  largely  those  who  had  not  achieved  major 
Thunderbolt  status. 

Shortly  after  the  organization  of  the  Gaylords,  an  event 
occurred  which  hastened  the  eventful  shift  of  membership  and  pres- 
tige from  the  Thunderbolts  to  the  Gaylords.  This  was  the  arrest  of 
Thunderbolt  members,  including  one  of  acknowledged  status  as  a 
Thunderbolt  leader,  for  an  offense  which  brought  them  within  the 
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jurisdiction  of  the  juvenile  court.  Under  the  arrangement  between 
the  court  and  the  Southside  Community  Committee  for  assistance  in 
cases  subject  to  probation,  the  boys  were  released  to  their  neighbor- 
hood Committee  for  friendly  supervision.  This  opened  up  to  Com- 
mittee members  a  previously  inaccessible  avenue  of  approach  to  these 
boys.  The  members  took  advantage  of  the  opportunity  to  win  the 
respect  and  confidence  of  the  boys  and  to  gain  a  better  understanding 
of  the  nature  of  the  needs  which  were  driving  them  toward  what 
might  easily  become  a  life  of  habitual  crime. 

The  Thunderbolts  released  to  the  Committee  were 
urged  to  become  Gaylord  members  and,  having  done  so,  they  dis- 
covered that  their  acceptance  into  the  group  was  whole-hearted  and 
genuine  and  that  previously  unsuspected  opportunities  existed  in 
the  Gaylord  program  for  the  satisfaction  of  their  own  desires  for 
leadership,  achievement,  and  recognition.  Within  a  short  time  the 
former  Thunderbolt  leader  was  captain  of  one  of  the  Gaylord  athletic 
teams  and  others  were  enthusiastically  active  in  various  phases  of  the 
Gaylord  program.  In  the  two  years  which  have  since  elapsed,  these 
boys  have  had  no  official  delinquency  records  and  apparently  have 
developed  more  desirable  standards  of  behavior. 

However,  even  more  important  than  the  effect  of  Gay- 
lord  membership  on  the  boys  was  the  fact  that  a  "bridge"  had  now 
been  established  between  the  Gaylords  and  the  core  of  the  Thunder- 
bolt leadership.  The  ex-Thunderbolts  who  had  got  into  difficulties 
with  the  police  had  been  boys  whose  reputation  for  "toughness"  was 
well  established  among  the  juveniles  in  the  neighborhood.  Others  of 
similar  reputations  and  interests  rapidly  began  to  lose  their  earlier 
prejudice  against  the  Gaylords,  and  their  fears  concerning  the  treat- 
ment they  might  expect  if  they  applied  for  membership  vanished. 
More  and  more  rapidly  the  scales  of  neighborhood  juvenile  approval 
began  to  tip  in  favor  of  the  Gaylords  at  the  expense  of  the  Thunder- 
bolts, with  the  result  that  the  Gaylords  continued  and  are  still  con- 
tinuing to  draw  new  membership  from  the  ranks  of  the  Thunderbolts. 

Freely  expressed  opinions  by  law  enforcement  and 
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juvenile  delinquency  prevention  officials,  as  well  as  by  educators, 
pastors,  parents,  and  juveniles  themselves,  indicate  that  Thunderbolt 
activities  in  the  neighborhood  have  diminished  to  a  marked  degree 
both  in  frequency  and  in  scope,  and  that  a  once  pressingly  grave 
community  problem  has  been  drastically  diminished. 

As  another  result  of  the  partial  absorption  of  the 
former  anti-social  gang  into  the  Gaylord  organization,  relations  be- 
tween juveniles  of  different  neighborhoods  have  been  improved. 
Whereas  in  the  past,  warfare  between  gangs  of  different  neighbor- 
hoods was  continuous  and  serious,  the  absence  of  an  unsupervised 
major  gang  has  virtually  eliminated  the  source  of  such  conflicts  in 
the  neighborhood.  Also,  the  program  of  interneighborhood  athletic 
contests,  sponsored  by  the  Southside  Community  Committee,  brings 
the  natural  juvenile  leaders  of  the  different  neighborhoods  together 
under  friendly  circumstances.  In  addition,  the  liaison  maintained  be- 
tween interested  adults  and  juvenile  leaders  through  supervised 
sports  and  social  programs  automatically  results  in  a  sharing  of  con- 
fidence which  frequently  forewarns  these  adults  of  developing  trouble 
among  juveniles  in  time  for  adequate  preventive  action. 

It  is  not  to  be  suggested  by  the  foregoing  that  a  simple 
cure  for  the  problem  of  the  "neighborhood  gang"  has  been  demon- 
strated in  the  limited  success  of  the  Gaylord  program  in  this  par- 
ticular neighborhood.  The  adults  who  worked  hard  and  long,  often 
in  the  face  of  heavy  discouragement,  can  bear  testimony  that  any 
attempt  to  change  standards  and  behavior  patterns  of  growing  boys 
in  the  mass  is  by  no  means  "simple,"  but  is  rather  an  effort  which 
demands  the  ultimate  in  hard  work,  patience,  endurance,  tact,  diplo- 
macy, common  sense,  and  human  understanding.  However,  the  de- 
velopment of  the  Gaylord  organization  in  this  particular  neighbor- 
hood may  well  suggest  that  groups  of  adults  sincerely  interested  in 
the  welfare  of  their  children  can  organize  to  present  effective  alter- 
natives to  delinquent  behavior.  Whenever  such  an  alternative  is 
created  where  none  previously  existed,  a  new  and  hopeful  factor  has 
been  introduced  into  the  situation. 


shoplifters,  inc. 


Still  another  illustration  of  how  lay  persons  in  a  delinquency  area 
may  be  usefully  involved  in  treatment  and  prevention  is  provided 
by  a  case  which  involved  shoplifting  practices  of  a  number  of  early 
teen-age  Southside  girls.  As  an  outgrowth  of  the  co-operation  which 
existed  between  the  majority  of  the  merchants  in  the  neighborhood 
and  a  neighborhood  committee,  the  committee  had  been  informed 
that  a  "ring"  of  girl  shoplifters  was  operating  in  the  area  before 
the  identity  of  any  of  its  members  was  known.  A  short  time  later 
three  girls,  two  fourteen  years  old  and  one  sixteen  years  old,  were 
apprehended  in  the  act  of  stealing  small  articles  from  a  store  display 
counter.  By  previous  arrangement,  the  owner  of  the  store  called  the 
Committee's  offices  instead  of  the  police  and  the  girls  were  held  at 
the  store  until  representatives  of  the  Committee  arrived  to  handle  the 
situation. 

At  first  the  girls  were  defiant,  and  refused  to  disclose 
any  information  concerning  themselves  or  any  other  girls  in  the 
suspected  shoplifting  ring.  But  eventually  their  attitudes  softened 
as  their  realization  grew  that  the  interest  of  the  Committee  members 
in  them  and  their  predicament  grew  out  of  legitimate  concern  and 
an  honest  desire  to  be  helpful.  Finally,  the  youngest  of  the  three  was 
completely  won  over,  and  from  her  was  learned  in  detail  the  story 
of  the  group's  organization  and  operation,  including  the  identity  of 
all  the  members.  According  to  her  story,  the  group  operated  on  a 
quota  system  which  required  each  member  to  steal  a  prescribed 
amount  of  merchandise  each  week.  This  was  then  "pooled"  and 
divided  or  disposed  of  at  the  direction  of  the  group  leader. 

With  the  identity  of  the  group  members  established, 
the  Committee  was  able  to  proceed  systematically  in  establishing 
contact  with  all  the  girls  of  the  group  and  full  confessions  were  ob- 
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tained  from  all.  A  meeting  was  then  held  which  was  attended  by 
everyone  connected  with  the  case — children,  merchants,  parents,  and 
Committee  representatives.  Following  a  long  discussion  the  mer- 
chants agreed  not  to  institute  legal  proceedings  and  a  program  was 
outlined  in  which  the  committee  and  its  established  facilities  played 
an  important  part. 

As  one  of  the  early  steps  in  the  program,  the  children 
were  taken  on  a  tour  of  several  neighborhood  stores  owned  by  mem- 
bers of  the  committee.  In  each  of  these  stores  the  children  were 
greeted  as  guests  by  the  owners  who  displayed  no  knowledge  of  their 
previous  delinquencies.  The  store  owners  showed  the  children 
around  each  store,  gave  information  of  interest  concerning  merchan- 
dizing practices,  permitted  them  to  examine  the  merchandise  without 
restraint  and  answered  their  questions.  One  store  owner,  a  woman, 
sat  down  with  the  girls  and  told  the  story  of  her  own  life,  describing 
her  early  poverty  and  hardships  and  eventual  rise  to  ownership  of  a 
business  in  which  she  had  originally  been  employed,  many  years 
earlier,  in  a  most  menial  capacity.  During  this  tour  and  in  other  con- 
tacts, no  reference,  direct  or  indirect,  was  made  to  the  girls'  confessed 
record  of  delinquency  and  anything  savoring  of  exhortations  or  re- 
crimination was  carefully  avoided.  The  children  were  made  to  feel 
that  it  is  natural  for  them  to  want  the  things  displayed  in  the  stores 
but  that  the  most  rewarding  course  is  to  strive  for  the  gratification 
of  these  and  other  wants  by  socially  and  legally  approved  means. 

In  furtherance  of  the  program  of  rehabilitation  and  as 
a  means  of  maintaining  close  contact  between  the  girls  and  the  Com- 
mittee, they  were  urged  to  make  the  local  neighborhood  Center  their 
headquarters  and  to  enter  into  the  already  established  programs 
there.  In  the  beginning,  the  former  delinquents  did  come  to  the 
center  but  felt  themselves  awkward  and  set  apart  from  the  other 
children.  Consequently,  the  girls  were  permitted  to  organize  their 
own  group  within  the  Center,  and  became  a  separate  girl's  club  oper- 
ating under  supervision  and  with  the  advice  and  guidance  of  an  adult 
sponsor.  The  former  leader  of  the  shoplifting  ring  automatically  be- 
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came  leader  of  the  new  club  by  virtue  of  her  natural  leadership 
qualities.  Since  the  girls'  stories  had  been  kept  scrupulously  con- 
fidential, no  opprobrium  was  attached  to  membership  in  the  new  club 
and  so  an  organization  originally  formed  for  delinquent  purposes  be- 
came instead  a  conventional  social  unit. 

The  incidents  here  described  occurred  several  years 
ago.  Not  one  of  the  girls  originally  involved  has  since  shown  any 
observable  tendency  to  relapse  into  former  delinquent  ways.  Several 
of  the  girls  are  now  married,  some  to  boys  they  met  at  the  Center, 
while  at  least  two  others  are  trusted  employees  of  the  business  estab- 
lishments from  which  they  once  stole. 


neighborhoods  and  delinquents:  some  conclusions 


The  Southside  Community  Committee  does  not,  of  course,  contend 
that  through  the  use  of  these  methods  it  has  been  able  to  redirect 
the  behavior  of  all  or  even  of  many  of  the  delinquent  groups  in  the 
community.  It  has,  however,  demonstrated  that  these  methods  work 
when  they  are  earnestly  and  consistently  applied.  The  limitations, 
if  any,  are  to  be  found  not  in  the  method  but  in  the  volume  of  facili- 
ties obtained  for  its  application.  Thus,  the  greater  number  of  staff 
employees  available  for  work  in  neighborhoods  where  rates  of  de- 
linquents are  high,  the  more  volunteer  workers  that  can  be  found, 
and  the  higher  the  number  of  neighborhood  committees  actually 
organized  and  functioning,  the  greater  will  be  the  success  achieved 
in  preventing  delinquency.  That  it  is  possible  to  organize  neighbor- 
hood committees  around  the  welfare  needs  of  children  in  low-income 
areas,  the  Southside  Community  Committee  has  demonstrated. 
Whether  the  public  will  recognize  the  advantages  of  the  Area  Project 
method  employed  and  will  therefore  see  to  it  that  sufficient  finances 
and  personnel  is  made  available,  remains  to  be  seen. 

Another  clear-cut  fact  which  emerges  from  the  experi- 
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ence  of  the  neighborhood  organizations  is  that  success  in  dealing  with 
local  problems,  including  the  problem  of  the  constructive  use  of 
children's  leisure  time,  depends  very  little  upon  elaborate  physical 
features.  Many  of  the  agencies  which  operate  in  the  field  of  recrea- 
tion place  what  appears  to  be  undue  emphasis  upon  physical  facili- 
ties to  the  detriment  of  more  important  considerations.  It  is  more 
important,  for  example,  that  the  residents  of  the  neighborhood  be 
brought  into  the  management  and  operation  of  the  neighborhood 
Center  than  that  the  Center  be  an  elaborate  and  imposing  edifice. 
This  is  not  to  say  that  adequacy  in  physical  set-up  is  not  desirable. 
It  is  certainly  essential  that  certain  minimum  standards  in  the  way 
of  equipment  and  space  be  maintained.  But  beyond  this,  the  problem 
of  achieving  the  objectives  of  community  organization  is  one  of  stimu- 
lating the  interest  of  residents  to  the  point  where  they  take  an  active 
part  in  carrying  on  the  organization's  program. 

With  one  or  two  fortunate  exceptions  the  Southside 
neighborhood  organizations  carry  on  their  programs  in  improvised 
headquarters.  Many  use  converted  store-front  space;  one  uses  a  re- 
modeled garage,  and  several  met  in  homes  during  the  early  stages 
of  organization.  One  of  those  which  now  has  something  approaching 
adequate  space  had  to  build  to  its  present  stage  a  dilapidated,  crum- 
bling structure  adjacent  to  a  church.  This  problem  has  arisen  partly 
from  the  woeful  housing  shortage  in  the  Southside,  a  shortage  so 
acute  that  even  store  fronts  are  converted  into  dwelling  space.  It  has 
been  necessary  during  the  entire  history  of  the  Southside  Community 
Committee  to  improvise  facilities  for  program  work  out  of  the  tag- 
ends  of  buildings.  At  no  time,  however,  did  this  handicap  stand  in 
the  way  of  the  most  vigorous  development  of  neighborhood  organiza- 
tion and  delinquency  prevention  work.  For  at  bottom  this  program 
depends  not  on  the  physical  appurtenances  which  may  or  may  not 
be  available,  but  upon  the  human  relationships  which  alone  provide 
a  substantial  foundation  for  altering  conduct. 

The  delinquency  prevention  work  of  neighborhood 
organizations  entails  far  more  than  direct  work  with  delinquent  and 
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predelinquent  children.  Many  of  the  most  potent  causes  of  delin- 
quency are  to  be  found  in  neighborhood  conditions.  Such  elements 
as  taverns  which  sell  liquor  to  minors,  "joints"  in  which  narcotics 
are  freely  bought  and  sold,  movie  theaters  that  become  hangouts  for 
truanting  children,  and  "fences"  where  children  may  readily  dispose 
of  stolen  articles  are  all  contributory  to  delinquency. 

Each  neighborhood  organization  attempts  to  deal  with 
these  problems  as  vigorously  as  possible.  Resident  members  are  con- 
stantly working  to  mobilize  neighborhood  opinion  against  such  abuses. 
The  character  of  the  problem  is  such  that  often  no  more  than  a  dis- 
play of  consistent  neighborhood  opposition  is  required  for  its  solution. 
This  is  particularly  true  of  those  enterprises  which  depend  upon  the 
general  patronage  of  the  neighborhood,  such  as  movie  theaters.  In 
several  instances  movie  houses  which  had  been  lax  in  supervising 
the  conduct  of  their  juvenile  patrons  were  prevailed  upon  to  main- 
tain order  and  to  "jack  up  their  tone."  Taverns,  too,  felt  the  wrath  of 
parents  and  many  of  them  became  more  circumspect  about  the  age 
of  their  younger  looking  patrons.  Police  were  exceptionally  co-oper- 
ative with  the  neighborhood  organizations,  responding  eagerly,  and 
in  some  cases  with  ill-concealed  surprise,  to  this  novel  spectacle  of 
residents  in  vice-ridden  neighborhoods  taking  action  against  disrepu- 
table elements  in  the  community. 

Again,  it  would  be  an  exaggeration  to  say  that  any 
more  than  a  dent  has  been  made  in  combatting  these  conditions. 
Militant  public  opinion  is  not  developed  overnight,  nor  can  it  succeed 
in  uprooting  delinquency  conditions  in  a  day.  But  the  first  five  years 
of  operation  have  demonstrated  to  the  satisfaction  of  those  associated 
with  the  Southside  Community  Committee  that  people  can  and  will 
band  together  to  create  a  better  life  for  themselves  and  their  children. 
Many  of  the  conditions  which  neighborhood  organizations  in  the 
Southside  would  like  to  eradicate  are  deeply  rooted  in  the  whole 
economic,  political,  and  social  life  of  the  community.  In  their  very 
extent  and  ramifications  they  cannot  be  dealt  with  on  a  neighbor- 
hood basis.  Into  this  breach  the  Southside  Community  Committee,  as 
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an  association  of  neighborhood  groups,  is  often  able  to  step  in  to 
bring  to  bear  the  aggregate  strength  of  the  many  thousands  who  have, 
in  one  way  or  another,  been  drawn  into  its  work. 


the  area-wide  program 


The  principal  function  of  the  Southside  Community  Committee,  as 
a  body  distinct  from  the  several  neighborhood  committees,  is  that 
of  providing  the  impetus  for  the  development  of  neighborhood  organi- 
zation in  the  Southside.  This  it  does  in  three  ways:  by  providing 
personnel,  finances,  and  a  set  of  guiding  principles. 

Yet  the  Southside  Community  Committee  must  do  far 
more  than  this.  In  order  to  enhance  the  effectiveness  of  the  local 
units  it  must  undertake  functions  which  can  be  organized  and  carried 
on  only  on  an  area-wide  scope.  Thus,  the  woefully  inadequate  state 
of  services  to  children  in  the  community  requires  that  they  be  vigor- 
ously supplemented.  Both  the  scope  of  these  services  and  the  fact 
that  they  must  be  integrated  and  co-ordinated  over  the  whole  South- 
side  area  make  it  impossible  for  individual  neighborhood  groups  to 
do  the  job.  Hence,  it  falls  to  the  central  group,  the  Southside  Com- 
munity Committee  to  do  it. 

Further,  any  honest  and  thoroughgoing  program  of 
delinquency  prevention  entails  an  education  effort  of  considerable 
magnitude.  In  so  far  as  juvenile  delinquency  is  a  product  of  mis- 
information regarding  its  character  and  causes,  the  control  of  delin- 
quency requires  that  people  be  correctly  informed.  It  is  the  most 
common  thing  in  the  world,  for  example,  for  people  to  assume  that 
certain  children  are  "born  bad,"  and  that  nothing  that  is  done  for 
them  will  help.  Others  are  inclined  to  place  the  entire  responsibility 
for  delinquency  upon  the  child's  parents.  Many  fail  to  appreciate  the 
importance  of  adult  attitudes  toward  delinquent  children  as  a  prime 
factor  in  creating  an  unfavorable  environment  for  all  children.  The 
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task  of  developing  on  the  part  of  the  public  a  proper  perspective  and 
grasp  of  the  problem  must  be  centralized  and  co-ordinated,  and  this 
task  naturally  falls  to  the  Southside  Community  Committee. 

Service  and  education  remain,  therefore,  the  two  prin- 
cipal ways  in  which  the  Southside  Community  Committee  functions 
to  further  the  aims  of  neighborhood  organization  as  a  delinquency 
preventive. 


helping  neighborhood  groups 


One  of  the  most  extensive  and  significant  of  the  Committee's  service 
functions  is  that  of  supplementing  the  efforts  of  neighborhood  groups 
to  rehabilitate  delinquent  children.  In  the  background  of  this  activity 
is  the  overshadowing  fact  that  an  exceedingly  large  proportion  of 
Southside  children  are  brought  before  the  juvenile  court  on  delin- 
quency petitions,  and  of  these,  a  very  large  proportion  are  committed 
to  the  State  Training  School.  These  agencies  have  long  been  aware 
of  the  need  for  a  facility  or  service  in  the  Southside  which  would  take 
over  responsibility  for  the  adjustment  of  pre-delinquents  and  ex- 
delinquents  in  the  community. 

And  so,  early  in  its  history  the  Committee  sought  out 
the  officials  of  such  agencies  as  the  juvenile  court,  the  Illinois  State 
Training  School  for  Boys,  the  Illinois  State  Training  School  for  Girls, 
the  Boys'  Court,  and  the  State  Reformatory.  Committee  leaders  pro- 
posed to  these  officials  a  program  of  co-operation  for  the  rehabilita- 
tion of  children  released  to  the  community.  This  included,  quite  sim- 
ply, an  agreement  that  the  Committee  and  its  affiliated  neighborhood 
organizations  would  work  together  with  court  and  parole  supervision 
personnel  in  an  attempt  to  set  up  a  suitable  program  of  education, 
employment,  and  recreation  for  each  individual  child  released  from 
these  institutions  to  the  community.  Needless  to  say,  the  officials 
of  these  institutions  saw  in  the  proposed  arrangement  a  real  oppor- 
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Consultation  with  delinquents  on  behavior  problems. 


Some  of  the  members  of  the  Women's  City-Wide  Committee. 

One  of  their  activities  has  been  the  organization 

of  a  community-supported  home  for  predelinquent  girls. 


tunity  to  strengthen  their  own  programs  of  rehabilitation. 

In  a  short  time  it  became  routine  procedure  for  the 
Cook  County  Juvenile  Court  to  refer  to  the  Southside  Community 
Committee  all  cases  of  children  from  the  community  scheduled  to 
appear  before  it.  Employed  Committee  personnel  were  assigned  to 
appear  in  court  in  connection  with  these  cases,  and,  when  the  court 
felt  probation  was  warranted,  to  work  out  with  the  court's  probation 
officer  a  program  for  the  child.  Then  a  representative  of  the  Com- 
mittee undertook  to  establish  a  relationship  with  the  parents  of  the 
child  and  with  the  child  himself.  Because  the  staff  member  had  access 
to  the  persons  constituting  the  various  neighborhood  organizations 
in  the  Southside,  it  was  feasible  for  him  to  introduce  the  child  to  the 
program  under  way  in  his  neighborhood. 

In  addition,  the  Committee  has  succeeded  over  the 
years  in  establishing  a  singularly  flourishing  relationship  with  com- 
munity agencies  with  an  interest  in  the  problem  of  delinquency,  such 
as  police  and  the  schools  which  with  increasing  frequency  have  sought 
the  assistance  of  the  area-wide  organization  in  dealing  with  delinquent 
children.  As  the  Committee  became  more  widely  known  in  the  area, 
parents  and  other  individuals  began  more  and  more  frequently  to 
refer  to  it  cases  of  delinquency  that  had  come  to  their  attention. 

By  1945,  the  third  year  of  its  existence,  the  Committee 
received  a  total  of  474  referrals  of  individual  delinquent  cases.  Of 
this  number  about  30  per  cent  were  referred  by  the  Cook  County  Ju- 
venile Court  (see  Appendix  B);  16  per  cent  were  referred  by  the 
Illinois  State  Training  School  for  Boys;  and  the  remainder,  54  per 
cent,  were  referred  directly  by  residents  of  the  Southside.  Each  case 
was  assigned  to  a  staff  employee  of  the  Committee  who  then  attempted 
to  develop  a  fruitful  relationship  with  the  child,  utilizing  the  programs 
of  neighborhood  organizations  to  aid  in  his  rehabilitation. 

Probation  and  parole  officers  are  keenly  aware  that 
unless  neighborhood  resources  are  available  the  released  delinquent 
stands  little  chance  of  making  good.  This  is  particularly  true  when 
the  delinquent's  parents  have  little  to  offer  in  the  way  of  a  stable  and 
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adequate  home  life.  Where,  in  addition,  the  child's  community  is 
devoid  of  programs  of  activity  capable  of  attracting  and  holding  the 
child,  he  almost  inevitably  drifts  back  into  his  old  delinquent  ways. 
Prior  to  the  advent  of  the  Southside  Community  Committee  this  was 
in  fact  the  situation  in  the  Southside.  The  Committee  has  made  what 
it  feels  to  be  an  excellent  start  in  the  direction  of  supplying  a  long 
needed  facility  for  dealing  in  a  concrete  manner  with  the  problems 
of  individual  delinquent  children.  Recognition  of  this  fact  has  led 
official  agencies  charged  with  the  task  of  rehabilitating  delinquent 
children  to  welcome  the  type  of  work  that  has  been  initiated  by 
the  Committee. 

As  is  true  elsewhere,  the  principal  problem  of  delin- 
quency in  the  Southside  exists  in  relation  to  boys.  However,  as  is 
also  true  elsewhere,  there  exists  in  the  Southside  a  persistent,  if 
minor,  problem  of  girl  delinquency.  It  is  in  connection  with  this  prob- 
lem that  one  of  the  most  vigorous  and  active  sub-groups  of  the  Com- 
mittee, the  Women's  City-Wide  Committee  for  Delinquency  Pre- 
vention, has  been  able  to  make  considerable  headway.  Responsible 
in  the  main  for  carrying  on  educational  and  promotional  work  with 
respect  to  delinquency  prevention  throughout  the  Southside,  this 
group  of  civic  minded  women  has,  in  addition,  assumed  the  task  of 
working  with  girls  released  from  the  juvenile  court  and  the  Illinois 
State  Training  School  for  Girls  at  Geneva. 

In  connection  with  this  task  they  sponsor  regular  visits 
to  the  girls'  institution  through  which  they  come  personally  into 
contact  with  the  problems  of  girls  from  their  community.  Generally 
speaking,  this  has  resulted  in  a  closer  relationship  between  the  school 
and  the  community,  with  the  former  relying  in  many  instances  upon 
the  Committee  in  decisions  affecting  the  parole  of  inmates.  The 
Women's  City- Wide  Committee  has  been  instrumental  in  many  cases 
in  finding  homes  for  girls  who  were  eligible  for  parole,  but  who  had 
no  permanent  homes.  Currently,  this  group  of  women  is  engaged  in 
an  effort  to  raise  funds  for  an  institution  to  be  located  in  the  South- 
side  which  will  serve  as  temporary  home  for  girls  in  the  Geneva 
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institution  who  are  eligible  for  parole  but  are  detained  because  they 
have  no  homes.  Halfway  House,  as  the  projected  institution  has  been 
provisionally  named,  will  also  serve  as  a  haven  for  those  girls  who 
are  not  incorrigible  delinquents  but  who,  lacking  proper  sponsorship 
and  supervision  in  the  community,  are  usually  committed  to  the  girls' 
reformatory. 

On  balance,  it  appears,  therefore,  that  the  portion  of 
the  Southside  Community  Committee's  service  program  dealing  with 
the  problem  of  the  individual  delinquent  serves  to  integrate  and  co- 
ordinate the  efforts  of  the  several  neighborhood  organizations  along 
the  same  lines,  and  to  intensify  the  general  level  of  effort  in  the  whole 
community  by  enlisting  every  available  resource  in  the  service  of  the 
rehabilitation  of  the  delinquent  boy  and  girl. 


summer  camping 


Another  service  in  which  the  Committee  has  made  an  outstanding 
contribution  to  its  community  is  that  of  providing  additional  camp- 
ing facilities.  Here  again,  the  scope  of  operations  involved  in  sum- 
mer camping,  the  establishment  of  relationships  with  city-wide  and 
state-wide  agencies  necessary  to  carry  on  a  camping  program,  and 
the  problems  of  fund  raising  require  centralization  and  co-ordination. 
The  Southside  Community  took  on  this  task,  and  within  a  few  short 
years,  succeeded  in  bringing  the  advantages  of  a  summer  camping 
program  to  additional  hundreds  of  youngsters  in  the  community. 
Some  notion  of  the  extent  and  growth  of  this  service  may  be  gained 
from  the  fact  that  the  number  of  children  sent  to  camp  in  1943  totaled 
353,  rising  in  1944  to  458,  in  1945  to  564,  and  in  1946  to  604. 

Most  low-income  areas  of  the  city  seem  to  be  relatively 
well  supplied  with  camping  opportunities  through  the  many  chari- 
table group  work  agencies  that  operate  in  their  midst.  The  unfor- 
tunate fact  is,  however,  that  this  is  not  true  of  the  low-income  areas  of 
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the  Southside.  The  absence  of  agencies  and  institutions  of  this  char- 
acter in  the  Southside  shows  up  in  the  fact  that  children  in  this  area 
have  relatively  little  opportunity  to  go  to  summer  camp. 

In  developing  this  service  the  Committee  has  been  able 
to  elicit  an  exceptional  amount  of  citizen  participation.  The  camping 
activity  each  year  is  placed  in  the  hands  of  a  special  committee  of 
the  Board  of  Directors.  An  effort  is  then  made  to  attract  into  the  com- 
mittee persons  in  strategic  positions  in  the  community  who,  while  not 
yet  ready  to  become  members  of  the  Southside  Community  Com- 
mittee, are  nonetheless  willing  to  lend  their  efforts  to  the  summer 
camping  project. 

As  might  be  expected,  the  principal  problems  occur  not 
with  reference  to  the  technical  aspects  of  the  job,  which  the  employed 
staff  handles  very  ably,  but  with  reference  to  fund  raising.  Most  of 
the  children  in  the  community  are  not  able  to  pay  their  own  way  to 
camp,  even  in  part.  Hence,  the  bulk  of  the  cost  must  be  met  through 
subsidy,  which  the  community  must  in  some  manner  raise.  The 
amount  which  is  not  raised  in  the  community  comes  from  a  portion 
of  the  Community  Fund  allocation  to  the  Committee,  and  from  the 
Elizabeth  McCormick  Fund,  a  health  agency  in  Chicago. 

The  community's  share  of  the  camp  budget  is  raised  in 
two  ways.  First,  camp  "scholarships"  are  sold  on  a  wide  basis.  Each 
sale  enables  one  child  to  go  to  camp  for  one  week.  Solicitation  in  sell- 
ing scholarships  is  organized  by  the  camp  committee,  which,  so  far 
as  this  function  goes,  supersedes  the  Board  of  the  Southside  Com- 
munity Committee  in  setting  up  and  executing  policy.  In  addition, 
each  neighborhood  organization  undertakes  to  get  as  many  sub- 
scriptions as  possible  in  their  own  respective  vicinities,  soliciting  in 
particular  the  large  number  of  business  firms  with  whom  they  trade. 

The  second  principal  method  of  raising  funds  consists 
of  the  rather  common  device  of  placing  placards  with  attached  coin 
banks  in  all  business  and  public  institutions  in  the  community.  The 
legend  of  the  placard  rather  frankly  solicits  the  small  change  in  the 
pockets  of  the  prospects,  and  together  with  a  photograph  of  a  small 
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Off  to  camp!  Some  of  the  hundreds  of  children  sent  to  summer  camp  each  year 
through  the  efforts  of  the  Southside  Community  Committee. 


m 


Camp  Illini  kitchen  feeds  a  hungry  chow  line. 


Gov.  Dwight  Green  signing  legislation  opening  state  parks 

for  summer  youth  camps.  Members  of  Southside  Community  Committee 

who  urged  the  legislation,  and  other  cooperating  groups 

witness  the  signing. 


It 


President  of  the  Southside  Billiard  Owner's  Association 
meeting  with  the  officers  of  its  Women's  Auxilliary 
to  plan  fund-raising  campaign  for  the  summer  camping  program 
of  the  Southside  Community  Committee. 


boy  appeals  to  the  kindlier  sentiments  of  the  public.  The  number  of 
small  contributions  garnered  in  this  manner  never  fails  to  astound 
the  officers  of  the  Committee.  Some  of  the  best  locations  for  such  solic- 
itations have  been  taverns,  drug  stores  and  department  stores. 

Camping  as  an  activity  for  community  organizations 
seems  to  have  values  far  beyond  the  immediate  and  tangible  one  of 
providing  services  that  are  sorely  needed.  Unlike  other  activities  such 
as  a  search  for  further  employment  or  educational  opportunities  for 
residents  of  low-income  areas,  which  inevitably  entail  forces  which 
lie  beyond  the  control  of  the  local  city  area,  camping  is  a  function 
which  can  be  organized  successfully  on  a  purely  local  basis.  It  has 
been  the  experience  of  the  Southside  Community  Committee  that  its 
camp  program  has  brought  the  message  of  community  organization 
to  the  residents  far  more  successfully  than  any  other  single  element 
in  its  program.  This  may  be  explained  first  by  the  fact  that  the  act  of 
financing  and  supervising  a  child's  vacation  away  from  the  city  is 
visible,  tangible,  and  a  value  in  its  own  right.  Secondly,  the  organ- 
ization of  a  finance  drive  for  camping  provides  an  exceptional  vehicle 
for  publicising,  popularizing,  and,  at  the  same  time  illustrating  the 
values  of  community  organization.  Such  a  drive,  further,  provides  a 
satisfying  role  to  many  persons,  who,  because  they  are  selling  op- 
portunities for  camping  for  individual  children,  see  themselves  as 
doing  something  for  a  particular  child,  rather  than  for  all  children 
in  the  abstract. 

In  1947,  the  Southside  Community  Committee  even 
broadened  its  scope  of  activities  to  include  benefits  of  camping  for  all 
of  the  children  of  the  State  of  Illinois  by  initiating,  in  the  65th  General 
Assembly,  legislation  making  available  State  Parks  for  camping  pur- 
poses. The  Bill,  introduced  by  one  of  the  members  of  the  Board  of 
Directors,  who  is  also  one  of  the  Representatives  in  the  General 
Assembly,  became  a  law  with  the  signature  of  Governor  Green,  an 
occasion  witnessed  by  several  members  of  the  Board  of  Directors  and 
staff  members  of  the  Southside  Community  Committee,  State  officials 
and  interested  citizens. 


Ill 


creating  community  consciousness 


In  big  cities  people  have  relatively  little  occasion  to  think  of  them- 
selves as  residents  of  particular  communities  or  neighborhoods.  They 
tend  to  think  of  themselves  as  Masons  or  Elks  or  Catholics  or  car- 
penters, or  doctors  or  lawyers,  or  any  of  the  dozens  of  other  ways 
city  dwellers  are  affiliated  religiously,  economically,  or  politically. 
However,  the  awareness  of  membership  in  a  community  varies  con- 
siderably, depending  upon  the  number  of  activities  people  carry  on 
together  as  residents  of  a  particular  locality.  It  is  one  of  the  objec- 
tives of  community  organization  to  increase  the  number  of  activities 
people  may  participate  in  as  residents.  To  the  extent  that  a  person 
participates  in  community-centered  activities  will  he  find  himself 
becoming  a  part  of  that  significant  world  of  the  child — the  neighbor- 
hood, and  to  that  extent  are  the  controls  which  make  for  the  develop- 
ment of  law-abiding  children  strengthened. 

In  a  city  area  the  size  of  the  Southside  similar  activities 
may  take  place  in  many  neighborhoods  simultaneously  without  rela- 
tion to  one  another.  Such  activities,  usually  spontaneous  expressions 
of  the  interests  of  children  or  adults,  contribute  little  to  what  may  be 
called  community  consciousness.  It  therefore  becomes  a  real  service 
to  bring  them  together,  to  relate  them  one  to  another  within  a  single 
community  framework. 

Operating  in  the  field  of  children's  problems,  the  South- 
side  Community  Committee  saw  an  opportunity  at  one  stroke  to  add 
to  community  consciousness  and  at  the  same  time  to  present  to  chil- 
dren an  opportunity  for  achievement  and  recognition  in  terms  of 
their  own  natural  activities  and  interests.  As  passionate  sport  lovers, 
boys  all  over  the  community  set  up  their  own  athletic  clubs  and  teams. 
Generally,  they  picked  up  contests  with  others  in  a  haphazard  man- 
ner, and  excellence  in  softball  or  basketball  would  be  recognized  only 
in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  ball  team.  In  1943,  the  Southside 
Community  Committee  proposed  that  these  groups  be  brought  into 
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Trophy  winning  team  in  Softball  Tournament 
sponsored  by  the  Southside  Community  Committee. 


Class  in  parent-child  relations,  developed 

in  co-operation  with  the  Association  for  Family  Living. 


a  single  annual  tournament  with  prizes  and  other  honors  going  to  the 
best  aggregations  in  each  age  class  of  each  sport.  A  group  of  young 
adults  interested  in  sports  was  organized  by  the  Committee  to  serve 
as  official  sponsors  of  these  tournaments,  and  with  the  consistent  and 
faithful  help  of  the  staff  succeeded  in  persuading  a  number  of  local 
merchants  to  donate  attractive  trophies  and  medals  for  the  winners. 

By  the  end  of  1943,  the  Athletic  Committee  was  able 
to  report  that  some  500  boys  had  participated  in  basketball  and  soft- 
ball  tournaments  held  that  year.  In  1944,  there  were  72  softball  teams 
registered  in  the  tournament,  and  in  1945,  a  total  of  1,500  boys  and 
girls  shared  in  area-wide  athletic  tournaments  which  included  soft- 
ball,  basketball,  and  boxing. 

These  athletic  events,  witnessed  annually  by  thousands 
of  persons  from  one  end  of  the  community  to  the  other,  have  served 
to  heighten  their  feeling  of  identification  with  their  community.  Build- 
ing from  the  common  neighborhood  athletic  activity,  which  is  with- 
out significance  as  a  builder  of  community  solidarity,  the  Southside 
Community  Committee  has  converted  these  sporadic  and  uncon- 
nected activities  into  an  annual  event  through  which  the  residents  can 
acquire  a  heightened  sense  of  identification  with  their  community. 


adult  education 


Finally,  the  Southside  Community  Committee  has  steadfastly  dis- 
charged what  it  conceives  to  be  its  primary  function — education. 
In  its  broader  sense,  and  particularly  as  it  is  related  to  problems 
of  delinquency  prevention,  education  entails  a  wide  variety  of  ac- 
tivities. Some  are  concerned  with  the  dissemination  of  information; 
most  have  to  do  with  changing  those  attitudes  which  obstruct  progress 
in  dealing  with  delinquent  children.  Still  others  are  concerned  with 
education  in  its  narrow  and  technical  sense,  such  as  the  problems 
arising  from  inadequacies  in  Southside  schools. 
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One  of  the  most  active  and  vital  groups  affiliated  to  the 
Southside  Community  Committee  is  the  Adult  Education  Committee, 
During  the  past  three  years  this  committee  has  succeeded  in  organiz- 
ing classes  around  a  variety  of  interests,  notably  on  the  question  of 
parent-child  relationships.  Co-operating  in  this  venture  was  the 
Association  for  Family  Living,  a  group  providing  competent  lec- 
turers in  this  field. 

An  outstanding  fact  regarding  this  effort  was  that  for 
the  first  time  in  the  community  the  existing  knowledge  in  the  field  of 
parent-child  relationships  was  communicated  to  a  group  who,  having 
lacked  in  their  lifetime  opportunities  for  formal  education,  are  ordi- 
narily never  exposed  to  discussions  of  this  sort.  Registered  in  these 
classes  are  mothers  who,  like  mothers  everywhere,  were  confronted 
with  the  perplexing  problems  of  adolescent  sons  and  daughters.  Here 
they  were  provided  an  opportunity  to  come  to  understand  the  pattern 
of  development  of  children  from  infancy  to  adulthood,  the  stages 
through  which  children  normally  pass,  and  finally,  the  needs  which 
parents  must  meet  if  their  children  are  to  grow  up  into  normal,  useful 
adults.  Much  of  this  material  was,  according  to  the  testimony  of  par- 
ents who  attended,  entirely  new  and  definitely  helpful.  Attendance 
was  unflagging  throughout  the  series  of  lectures  which  constituted  the 
course,  and,  to  add  a  fillip  to  their  sense  of  achievement,  the  Adult 
Education  Committee  arranged  a  graduation  ceremony  at  the  end 
of  which  a  diploma  attesting  to  their  attendance  was  given.  It  goes 
without  saying  that  the  most  persisting  and  most  basic  educational 
task  confronting  the  Southside  Community  Committee  has  been 
in  the  field  of  juvenile  delinquency  itself.  Since  it  is  the  Com- 
mittee's view  that  the  problem  of  delinquency  is  only  a  symptom 
of  deep-lying  community  ills,  it  has  found  it  necessary  to  devote  its 
major  attention,  so  far  as  education  is  concerned,  to  the  task  of 
encouraging  community  action  as  an  antidote  to  these  ills.  However, 
both  the  staff  and  the  Committee  have  found  that  the  mere  statement 
of  the  connection  between  community  conditions  and  delinquency  is 
not  in  itself  very  effective.  People  will  agree  readily  with  the  truth  of 
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the  assertion,  and  then  proceed  to  act  as  though  the  real  problem  were 
only  in  the  personality  or  family  situation  of  the  delinquent  child. 

The  truth  of  the  relationship  between  delinquency  and 
community  conditions  is  not  an  easy  one  to  grasp.  In  any  case  it  seems 
to  go  counter  to  rather  deep-seated  convictions  regarding  the  moral 
liability  of  the  erring  child,  and  often  no  more  than  lip  service  is  paid 
the  notion  that  the  child  is  a  product  of  his  environment  and  his  ex- 
periences. As  a  consequence,  the  Committee  does  not  resort  to  any 
formal  techniques  in  putting  before  the  residents  its  view  of  the  prob- 
lem of  delinquency.  Rather,  it  relies  upon  the  thousand  and  one  oc- 
casions on  which  its  representatives  have  a  chance  to  speak  before 
the  public  on  this  question.  Over  and  over  again  it  asserts  and  demon- 
strates the  case  for  the  liability  of  the  adult  residents  in  permitting 
the  existence  of  community  conditions  making  for  delinquent  chil- 
dren. Staff  members  and  representatives  of  the  Committee  are  con- 
stantly before  the  public,  either  in  individual  conversations  or  in 
formal  talks  to  organized  neighborhood  groups,  to  clubs,  forums,  and 
associations.  On  all  these  occasions  one  point  is  hammered  home 
incessantly:  responsibility  lies  with  the  adults  in  the  community, 
to  bestir  themselves  to  eradicate  conditions  leading  to  delinquency. 

The  Committee  is  also  able  to  provide  residents  with 
educational  experiences  with  respect  to  the  nature  of  the  delinquent 
child.  In  sponsoring  visits  to  institutions  where  delinquents  are  com- 
mitted, the  Committee  makes  it  possible  for  the  average  resident  to 
come  to  know  these  boys  from  their  communities  in  a  personal  way. 
This  enables  many  people  to  realize  that  the  delinquent  boy  is  as 
human  as  the  non-delinquent,  and  to  recognize  that  he  became  the 
way  he  is  because  his  normal  human  needs  were  unfulfilled. 

The  Committee  has  come  to  recognize  that  education 
with  respect  to  delinquency  prevention  and  education  with  respect  to 
community  organization  are  inseparable.  To  know  how  delinquency 
arises  and  how  to  prevent  it  is  to  know  the  weaknesses  of  a  com- 
munity and  how  to  overcome  them.  Since  human  beings  cannot  be 
acted  upon  directly,  since  they  respond  not  to  what  is  said  to  them, 
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but  to  what  happens  to  them  in  the  form  of  continuous  experience, 
the  Southside  Community  Committee  devotes  its  major  effort  to  the 
task  of  community  organization.  The  adult  resident,  through  his  par- 
ticipation in  the  activities  of  his  community  organization,  helps  to 
alter  the  conditions  of  neighborhood  life  which  for  the  child  is  the 
most  immediate  experience  he  knows.  And  out  of  his  altered  life  ex- 
perience he  may  avoid  the  fate  of  a  delinquent  and  criminal  career. 


work  with  the  schools 


Of  fundamental  import  in  the  training  of  children  is  the  character 
of  their  school  experience.  In  another  day  it  was  the  small  rural 
school,  immortalized  in  song  and  legend,  in  which  children  acquired, 
along  with  their  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic,  the  sterling  virtues 
which  were  to  stay  with  them  for  the  rest  of  their  lives.  Today,  the 
big  city  school  has  little  of  the  intimate  contact  between  teacher  and 
pupil,  and  of  the  community  spirit  of  which  the  school  was  a  clear 
expression.  Particularly  in  the  Southside  are  the  schools  saddled 
with  conditions  rendering  them,  even  among  city  schools,  peculiarly 
ineffective  as  character  builders. 

One  most  serious  handicap  under  which  Southside 
schools  operate  is  their  incredible  over-crowding.  An  unfortunate  con- 
sequence of  this  has  been  the  adoption  of  a  double,  and  in  some  cases  a 
triple,  shift  system  under  which  the  child  goes  to  school  for  only  a  por- 
tion of  the  normal  school  day.  It  is  a  wry  joke  among  Southsiders  to  say 
that  children  in  this  community  must  be  twice  as  bright  as  other  chil- 
dren since  they  seem  to  require  only  half-day  schooling. 

Other  problems  arise  from  the  attitudes  of  the  teachers 
toward  the  children.  Many  are  totally  unqualified  to  teach  in  the  first 
instance.  When  there  is  added  the  fact  that  a  disturbingly  large  num- 
ber have  prejudices  against  Negroes,  the  resulting  picture  is  not  a 
pretty  one.  There  have  been  instances  of  both  principals  and  teachers 
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displaying  unbridled  prejudice,  particularly  in  the  face  of  a  rebellious 
child,  who,  whatever  his  race,  must  always  be  handled  with  skill  and 
wisdom.  In  many  instances  these  children  have  been  sent,  for  minor 
offenses,  to  a  special  school  maintained  for  delinquents,  there  to 
mingle  with  case-hardened  offenders,  often  for  the  first  time  to  learn 
the  techniques  of  delinquency  from  their  new  associates. 

During  the  entire  period  of  its  existence,  the  Committee 
has  maintained  a  careful  watch  over  school  problems.  One  of  its  active, 
affiliated  groups  is  the  Schools  Committee.  Like  many  of  the  other 
special  function  committees  affiliated  with  the  Southside  Community 
Committee,  it  is  made  up  of  people  who  have  a  deep  and  abiding 
interest  in  the  particular  problem  it  has  tackled.  In  this  instance  the 
group  was  confronted  with  a  task  of  monumental  proportions.  Civic 
organizations  throughout  the  Southside  had  periodically  attempted 
to  get  the  Board  of  Education  to  bring  an  end  to  the  infamous  double 
shift  system,  and  to  introduce  standards  at  least  as  good  as  those  ex- 
isting in  other  Chicago  communities.  Almost  without  exception  they 
failed  to  make  appreciable  headway  and,  as  is  usual  in  such  situations, 
became  discouraged. 

The  Schools  Committee  recognized  from  the  beginning 
that  the  prospect  of  succeeding  where  others  had  failed  was  not  good. 
And  so  it  decided  that  while  working  on  this  problem  they  would  at 
the  same  time  undertake  a  host  of  other  projects  toward  the  improve- 
ment of  the  school  system  in  the  Southside.  It  was  a  decision,  in  effect, 
to  rest  its  case  not  on  a  single,  large  enterprise,  but  on  a  large  number 
of  smaller  ones,  without  ever  losing  sight  of  the  more  fundamental 
problem  of  relieving  over-crowding  in  the  Southside  schools. 

One  of  its  first  and  most  successful  projects  came  to  be 
that  of  assisting  teachers  and  principals  of  community  schools  in 
dealing  with  problem  children.  The  primary  interest  in  this  venture 
was  to  prevent  the  wholesale  shipping  off  of  boys  to  the  special  school 
for  delinquents  maintained  by  the  Chicago  Board  of  Education.  On 
their  side,  school  administrative  officials  were  happy  to  receive  the 
co-operation  of  a  community  group  in  dealing  with  disciplinary  prob- 
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lems  for  the  simple  reason  that  it  removed  from  their  shoulders  the 
sole  responsibility  for  making  decisions  regarding  the  treatment  to  be 
accorded  cases  of  problem  children,  decisions  which  often  called  down 
upon  their  heads  the  wrath  of  parents  in  their  district. 

Out  of  this  type  of  work  has  come  a  sharp  reduction  in 
the  number  of  cases  requiring  transfer  to  the  special  school.  The 
Schools  Committee  has  been  able  to  do  an  effective  conciliating  job, 
often  helping  teachers  to  understand  the  problems  involved  in  dis- 
ciplinary cases,  and,  on  the  other  side,  helping  parents  to  understand 
the  problems  of  school  administrators.  Many  Southside  schools  today 
consult  the  Committee  on  their  more  difficult  and  complex  delin- 
quency problems,  requesting  and  receiving  the  aid  of  the  staff  in  car- 
rying out  treatment  programs  in  cases  of  individual  delinquents. 

The  Schools  Committee  has  viewed  the  parent-teacher 
associations  as  invaluable  instruments  in  the  improvement  of  South- 
side  schools,  and  has  consequently  encouraged  and  assisted  these  or- 
ganizations in  every  way  possible.  In  their  contacts  with  parents, 
members  of  the  Committee  urge  that  they  join  and  become  active 
members  of  their  local  parent-teacher  association. 

Another  of  the  projects  carried  on  by  the  Committee 
has  been  granting  of  an  annual  award  to  the  outstanding  athlete  in 
one  of  the  principal  high  schools  of  the  community.  In  addition,  in 
an  effort  to  stimulate  school  attendance  and  encourage  excellence  in 
scholarship,  merit  awards  are  given  to  all  honor  graduates  from  the 
elementary  schools  in  the  district. 

Still  another  project,  illustrative  of  the  type  of  activity 
carried  on  in  this  sphere,  was  the  organization  of  a  summer  season 
playground  in  co-operation  with  one  of  the  elementary  schools  and  its 
attached  parent-teacher  association. 

But  of  the  many  achievements  to  which  the  Schools 
Committee  may  point,  it  has  been  most  gratified  with  its  success  in 
campaigning  for  the  addition  of  a  principal  for  an  elementary  school 
operated  in  conjunction  with  a  high  school,  under  whose  administra- 
tion it  fell.  Parents  in  the  neighborhood  felt  that  adequate  attention 
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Honor  graduates  of  elementary  schools  of  Chicago's  south  side 

receive  acclaim  and  certificates  of  achievement 

from  the  Southside  Community  Committee. 

Recognition  of  superior  school  work  from  the  neighbors, 

as  well  as  from  school  authorities,  helps  stimulate  good  scholarship, 

the  Committee  believes.  The  honor  student  on  the  right  end 

of  the  front  row  shows  her  achievement  award  to  Mr.  Golden  Darby, 

sociologist  in  charge  of  the  Committee's  offices. 
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Good  citizens ...  and  a  credit  to  their  community. 


could  not  be  accorded  the  problems  of  the  elementary  school  under 
these  conditions.  The  Schools  Committee  took  up  the  cudgels  in  behalf 
of  the  children  of  this  neighborhood  and  presented  a  convincing  case  to 
the  Board  of  Education  for  the  appointment  of  an  additional  principal. 

The  problems  of  preventing  delinquency  may  seem  to 
some  to  have  led  the  Southside  Community  far  afield.  As  has  been 
revealed  here,  much  of  its  effort  is  expended  in  activities  not  directly 
involving  the  delinquent  boy  or  girl.  These  activities  include  the  en- 
couragement of  local  neighborhood  organization,  assistance  in  main- 
taining recreation  programs  in  nine  Southside  neighborhoods,  the 
promotion  of  area-wide  athletic  tournaments,  a  camping  program  of 
considerable  magnitude,  and  a  wide  variety  of  educational  projects. 
Some  observers  may  feel  that  only  those  activities  directly  related  to 
individual  delinquents  in  the  community  are  useful — would  perhaps 
hold  that  all  else  was  a  useless  expenditure  of  time,  money  and  effort, 
and  that  the  organization  should  devote  its  attention  to  doing  a  profes- 
sional case-work  job  with  individual  delinquent  children.  They  might 
contend  that  only  such  group  work  devices  as  recreation  should  be 
used  to  the  end  that  all  attention  be  focused  on  children. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  the  Southside  Community 
Committee  considers  its  program  to  be  a  delinquency  prevention  pro- 
gram only  in  so  far  as  it  serves  to  change  the  temper  of  the  com- 
munity from  one  of  discouragement  and  indifference  to  one  of  hope 
and  striving.  The  Committee  views  delinquency  somewhat  as  a 
chronic  disease  in  which  it  is  necessary  to  do  something  to  relieve 
the  patient's  immediate  suffering,  but  which  can  be  treated  success- 
fully only  by  rebuilding  the  patient's  general  health.  Activity  pro- 
grams which  create  the  sort  of  social  solidarity  that  leads  to  pride  in 
community  and  pride  in  neighborhood  in  the  long  run  do  more  to 
prevent  the  development  of  delinquent  careers  than  any  amount  of 
work  with  individual  delinquents.  For  the  latter  are,  after  all,  the  end 
products  of  a  process  which  started  with  the  first  cold  shrug  of  the 
shoulder  and  the  muttered,  "What  do  I  care  what  the  kid  does;  it's 
none  of  my  business." 
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For  six  bustling,  growing  years  the  Southside  Community  Com- 
mittee has  been  on  trial.  The  idea  it  represents  has  been  exposed 
to  the  scrutiny  of  Southsiders — the  idea  that  out  of  their  own 
bottomless  well  of  energy  and  intelligence  people  in  the  low-income 
areas  of  the  city  can  create  the  means  through  which  their  children 
may  be  saved  from  lives  of  crime.   What  has  been  their  reaction  to 
that  idea  and  to  the  organization  crusading  in  its  behalf? 

People  make  their  attitudes  known  in  many  different 
ways.  Some  few  have  the  gift  of  language  and  can  state  their  senti- 
ments with  precision  and  effect.  Others  express  themselves  through 
loyal  and  devoted  work,  and  their  acts  speak  with  a  tongueless 
eloquence.  Still  others  state  their  views  by  reaching  for  the  check- 
book, or  digging  in  their  jeans  for  the  few  spare  pennies  they  can  ill 
afford  to  give.  Each  in  his  own  way  discloses  his  judgment. 

A  large  number  of  residents  have  been  drawn  into 
the  work  of  the  Southside  Community  Committee.  Exactly  what  this 
number  is  would  depend  upon  how  one  chose  to  define  participation. 
However,  people  can  contribute  to  the  work  of  an  organization  in 
a  variety  of  ways.  At  the  one  end  there  are  those  who  provide  leader- 
ship for  the  organization  by  assuming  the  responsibilities  of  office 
and  working  tirelessly  at  their  tasks.  At  the  other  end  one  may  find 
the  many  who  endorse  the  purposes  of  the  organization  by  attending 
its  functions  and  occasionally  participating  in  one  or  another  of  the 
programs  it  sponsors. 
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chapter 


the  voice  of  the  people 


All  may  be  said  to  be  participants  in  the  enterprise. 
The  degree  of  participation  is  not  the  important  thing,  but  rather  the 
fact  that  persons  act  at  all  in  relation  to  the  purposes  and  programs 
of  the  organization.  Thus,  in  the  case  of  the  Southside  Community 
Committee  it  is  reasonable  to  claim  as  participants  all  residents, 
juvenile  and  adult,  who  joined  one  of  its  many  affiliated  committees, 
either  local  neighborhood  or  area  wide,  who  took  part  as  non-mem- 
bers in  any  of  the  programs  carried  on  by  such  committees,  or  who 
did  no  more  than  to  attend  one  of  the  numerous  affairs  given  for 
educational  and  fund  raising  purposes  by  the  Southside  Community 
Committee  or  any  of  its  formally  affiliated  bodies. 

The  very  scope  of  the  Committee's  activities  has  creat- 
ed serious  difficulties  in  maintaining  anything  approaching  an  accu- 
rate count  of  the  number  of  different  individuals  participating.  There 
are,  however,  certain  indexes  which  reflect  with  sufficiently  approxi- 
mate fidelity  what  this  number  is. 

Each  year  the  Southside  Community  Committee  spon- 
sors a  Blue  Ribbon  Tea  for  fund  raising  purposes.  A  community  wide 
tea  in  the  Southside  is  a  type  of  reception  generally  held  in  a  large 
public  ballroom  to  which  people  drop  in  for  a  few  minutes  to  pay 
their  respects  to  the  sponsoring  organization  and  the  persons  con- 
nected with  it,  drink  a  cup  of  "frappe,"  and  leave  a  donation.  Attend- 
ance at  a  tea  is  a  formal  gesture  of  respect  and  recognition,  and  the 
number  of  persons  attending  such  an  affair  is  generally  determined 
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by  the  prestige  of  the  individuals  who  issue  the  invitation  in  behalf 
of  the  organization. 

In  1942,  the  first  full  year  of  operation  for  the  Com- 
mittee, some  5,000  people  attended  its  Blue  Ribbon  Tea.  In  the  sub- 
sequent years  the  number  attending  continued  to  fluctuate  around 
that  mark.  People  who  came  to  the  annual  teas  represented  all  strata 
of  Southside  society.  Organizations  supporting  and  co-operating  with 
the  Southside  Community  Committee,  including  the  neighborhood 
groups  and  other  special  interest  groups  directly  affiliated  with  the 
Committee  have  their  own  tables  where  guests  may  take  refreshment 
and  leave  donations.  The  Southside  Community  Committee  does  not 
run  the  event  directly  and  in  its  own  name,  but  rather  places  the  or- 
ganization and  execution  of  the  project  in  the  hands  of  the  Woman's 
City-Wide  Committee  for  Delinquency  Prevention,  which,  in  turn, 
holds  the  affair  for  the  benefit  of  the  Southside  Community  Committee. 

Another  affair  of  the  same  scope  has  been  the  Miss 
Victory  Contest,  held  in  1944  and  1945.  Like  the  Blue  Ribbon  Tea, 
the  purpose  of  this  event  is  the  two-fold  one  of  raising  funds  and 
popularizing  the  delinquency  prevention  campaign  of  the  Southside 
Community  Committee.  It  is  in  essence  a  type  of  popularity  contest, 
with  the  emphasis  placed  upon  drawing  in  the  outstanding  civic 
leaders  and  social  clubs  of  the  area. 

The  amount  of  total  participation  in  this  event  can  only 
be  roughly  calculated,  for  the  competition  itself  is  carried  on  by  eight 
social  clubs.  Each  one  sponsors  a  candidate  selected  by  a  former 
"Mayor  of  Bronzetown,"  an  honorary  official  selected  each  year  under 
the  auspices  of  the  principal  weekly  newspaper  of  the  community. 
The  total  membership  of  the  social  clubs  involved  in  promoting  the 
contest  ranges  between  100  and  150.  However,  each  member  in  turn 
because  she  holds  simultaneous  membership  in  other  social  clubs 
brings  into  the  promotion  of  "votes"  many  other  organizations,  the 
total  membership  of  which  would  run  into  the  thousands.  "Votes"  are 
"sold,"  the  proceeds  going  to  the  Southside  Community  Committee. 
The  contest  period  is  brought  to  a  close  by  holding  a  Miss  Victory 
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Mayor  and  former  Mayors  of  Bronzeviile  meeting  with  Southside 
Community  Committee  representatives  planning  "Miss  Victory  Contest1'. 


Members  of  a  social  club  meeting  for  the  purpose  of  planning  their  table 
for  the  Blue  Ribbon  Tea,  benefit  of  the  Southside  Community  Committee. 


Hostesses  and  table  of  one  of  the  many  organizations 
sponsoring  the  annual  Blue  Ribbon  Tea  for  the  benefit 
of  the  Southside  Community  Committee. 


Ball,  a  large  public  tea  at  which  the  successful  candidate  is  announced. 
In  1945  between  two  and  three  thousand  people  attended  this  affair. 

Finally,  the  Southside  Community  Committee  con- 
ducts an  annual  membership  drive,  offering  three  classes  of  member- 
ship in  terms  of  cost,  each  of  which,  however,  grants  voting  privileges. 
The  first  two  classes,  supporting  and  sustaining  membership,  cost 
from  five  to  twenty-five  dollars  a  year,  and  twenty-five  dollars  or 
more,  respectively.  The  third,  participating  membership,  costs  from 
one  to  five  dollars.  The  bulk  of  the  memberships  sold  fall,  of  course, 
into  the  latter  category.  In  1945  the  Southside  Community  Com- 
mittee achieved  a  paid  membership  of  over  1,000  persons.  This  mem- 
bership was  invited  to  attend  the  annual  election  meeting  of  the  or- 
ganization at  which  the  44  members  of  the  Board  were  chosen. 

The  more  intensive  participation  occurs,  of  course,  in 
conjunction  with  the  work  of  the  neighborhood  organizations  and  of 
the  special  committees  affiliated  with  the  Southside  Community  Com- 
mittee. In  1945  there  were  seven  of  the  former  and  eighteen  of  the 
latter .'  The  degree  of  participation  in  these  committees,  in  numerical 
terms,  is  revealed  in  several  illustrative  cases. 

The  Women's  City-Wide  Committee,  which  sponsors 
the  annual  Blue  Ribbon  Tea,  visits  to  the  State  Training  School  for 
Girls,  and  is  responsible  for  the  development  of  a  community  institu- 
tion to  take  care  of  marginal  cases  of  delinquent  girls,  has  had  a  mem- 
bership of  three  hundred  women.  This  membership  has  occasionally 
fluctuated,  but  not  widely.  When  confronted  with  a  special  task  of 
promotion  it  recruits  additional  members. 

The  Schools  Committee,  at  last  reports,  had  a  member- 
ship of  twenty-four.  Membership  in  this  committee  has  fluctuated 
from  time  to  time,  often  widely.  In  the  long  run,  however,  this  com- 
mittee has  maintained  its  membership  and  its  activity. 

Of  the  neighborhood  organizations  it  may  be  said,  too, 
that  the  picture  is  uneven.  However,  each  has  retained  its  active  core 
of  participants  who  make  up  its  roster  of  officers.  Metropolitan  Com- 
munity Committee  has  a  total  membership  of  312,  of  whom  between 


1    Since    this    was    written    two    more    neighborhood  1  __ 

committees  have  been  organized.  1  Jo 


ten  and  twenty  appears  for  monthly  meetings  regularly.  Other  com- 
munity organizations  duplicate  this  situation,  although  in  special 
circumstances,  such  as  acute  conflict  in  the  neighborhood,  the  total 
number  of  active  members  falls  below  this  number  for  short  periods. 

It  should  be  stressed,  however,  that  these  numbers 
refer  to  the  individuals  who  constitute  the  most  active  body  of  leader- 
ship. They  are  able  at  all  times  by  virtue  of  intensive  activity  to  draw 
into  the  work  they  carry  on  many  times  more  than  this  number.  Thus 
it  has  been  estimated  that  during  1945  the  total  number  of  adults  par- 
ticipating in  the  program  work  co-ordinated  through  the  Southside 
Community  Committee,  including  the  residents  serving  directly  in  this 
body  but  excluding  the  number  attending  the  mass  public  functions 
run  for  the  benefit  of  the  Committee,  amounted  to  over  3,000  persons. 

As  a  final  note  on  the  question  of  participation  it  should 
again  be  mentioned  that  the  programs  of  the  Southside  Community 
Committee  have  been  notably  successful  in  attracting  children.  Dur- 
ing 1945  the  programs  of  recreation,  education,  and  health  carried 
on  for  children  by  the  neighborhood  organizations  in  their  centers 
achieved  a  registration  total  of  more  than  3,500  individual  children. 
As  has  been  indicated  before,  the  problem  for  the  neighborhood  cen- 
ters is  that  of  providing  adequate  facilities  for  the  hordes  of  children 
eager  to  take  part  in  these  programs. 

In  the  view  of  the  Southside  Community  Committee, 
however,  the  crucial  matter  is  that  of  adult  participation.  It  accounts 
for  the  volume  of  juvenile  participation  solely  by  the  fact  that  adults 
in  such  numbers  have  played  active  parts  in  the  development  and 
management  of  the  local  recreation  programs,  for  in  many  other 
communities  well  equipped  with  respect  to  recreational  facilities  chil- 
dren are  to  be  found  everywhere  but  in  the  neighborhood  recreational 
center. 

These  facts,  then  provide  part  of  the  answer  to  the 
question:  What  has  been  the  response  of  the  community  to  the  pro- 
gram offered  by  the  Southside  Community  Committee?  In  terms  of 
participation  the  Southside  has  voted  a  resounding  "Aye."  People  by 
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the  thousands  have  seized  the  opportunity  thus  presented  to  them  to 
serve  the  cause  of  youth  and  at  the  same  time  the  cause  of  a  better 
community. 

There  would  be  little  point  in  ignoring  the  fact  that  the 
average  person  does  not  have  much  time  to  devote  to  civic  affairs. 
His  energies  are  pretty  well  absorbed  by  the  demands  of  his  job,  and 
by  her  personal  and  family  affairs.  For  these  people  there  remains 
one  important  channel  through  which  they  may  make  a  significant 
contribution  to  civic  work — the  financial  contribution. 

In  fact,  it  may  well  be  argued  that  the  best  test  of  the 
reception  accorded  any  mass  organization  is  the  extent  to  which 
people  contribute  to  it.  For,  in  the  face  of  the  fact  that  the  city  dweller 
does  often  have  more  money  than  time,  or  that  time  virtually  is  money 
to  him,  his  financial  contribution  can  frequently  be  the  equivalent  of 
volunteer  personal  services.  Therefore,  the  extent  to  which  the  South- 
side  public  has  given  financial  support  to  the  Committee  becomes  an 
excellent  index  of  the  community's  response  to  the  organization. 

During  its  first  complete  year  of  operation  the  budget 
of  the  Southside  Community  Committee  amounted  to  $5,700,  ex- 
clusive of  salaries  paid  by  the  Illinois  State  Department  of  Public 
Welfare.  Of  this  sum  $3,700  or  65%,  was  raised  locally  in  the  South- 
side.  In  1943,  the  next  year,  the  budget  for  the  organization  was  in- 
creased to  $7,096,  of  which  $5,296  or  75%,  was  raised  locally.  The 
absolute  amount  raised  in  the  Southside  showed  an  increase  between 
1942  and  1943  of  70%.  In  1944,  the  total  budget  increased  again  to 
$17,260.  Of  this  amount  $9,260,  or  52%  was  raised  locally.  However, 
during  the  previous  year  $5,296  was  contributed  by  Southside  resi- 
dents, which  meant  that  there  was  a  75%  increase  in  the  amount 
raised  locally.  In  1945  the  total  budget  was  increased  again  over  the 
previous  year  to  $23,900,  of  which  64%,  or  $15,400  was  raised  locally. 
This  meant  another  increase  in  the  local  contribution  from  1944  's 
$9,260,  of  66%. 

In  other  words,  more  than  four  times  as  much  money 
was  contributed  by  the  Southside  community  to  the  work  of  the 
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Committee  in  1945  than  in  1942.  This  is  clearly  indicative  of  both 
the  growing  numbers  of  residents  to  whom  the  Committee  was  able 
to  bring  its  message  in  the  course  of  four  years,  and  of  the  constantly 
growing  confidence  of  the  Southside  public  in  the  purpose  and  leader- 
ship of  the  Committee. 

And  so  here,  too,  in  so  far  as  "money  talks"  South- 
siders  have  resoundingly  approved  both  the  principles  underlying 
the  work  of  the  Southside  Community  and  the  manner  in  which  these 
principles  have  been  applied. 

In  addition  to  giving  their  time  and  money,  many 
Southsiders  have  stated  their  views  of  the  work  of  the  Southside 
Community  Committee.  Their  evaluation  of  its  work  is  perhaps  the 
best  reflection  of  the  response  of  the  community,  for  in  their  state- 
ments one  may  find  reasoned  explanations  of  the  value  and  sig- 
nificance of  the  community  organization  method  of  delinquency 
prevention  for  the  people  who  take  part  in  it. 

One  of  the  things  people  have  come  to  appreciate 
about  the  Southside  Community  Committee  is  the  opportunity  it  has 
afforded  residents  to  give  service  in  behalf  of  civic  improvement.  An 
officer  of  the  Dunbar  Community  Committee — one  of  the  mothers  in 
the  neighborhood — put  it  this  way: 

"The  only  trouble  with  the  children  in  our  neighbor- 
hood was  that  nobody  helped  them.  It  was  pretty  bad  around  here  and 
it  still  ain't  good.  But  since  the  Committee  has  opened  the  Center  and 
all,  things  are  much  better.  I  have  always  loved  children  and  always 
wanted  to  be  with  them  to  teach  them  things  like  how  to  get  along 
with  each  other.  Since  the  Center  opened  a  program  for  girls  I'm  out 
there  two  nights  a  week  helping  out.  It's  what  I  always  wanted  to  do, 
and  so  now  with  our  neighborhood  committee  I'm  glad  I  can  do  it." 

The  usefulness  of  the  services  which  flow  out  of  this 
type  of  neighborhood  organization  as  well  as  a  commentary  on  how 
well  they  accomplish  what  they  set  out  to  do,  is  revealed  in  the 
statements  of  several  leaders.  The  president  of  one  neighborhood 
committee  stated: 
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"Since  we've  organized  and  operated  a  program  in  our 
Center  people  can  walk  the  streets  without  fear.  I  don't  mean  that  we 
don't  have  bad  boys  in  the  neighborhood  any  more.  What  I  mean  is 
that  before  we  started  our  program  it  wasn't  safe  to  walk  through  the 
streets.  Boys  were  just  wild,  fighting,  stealing,  carrying  on.  They  just 
didn't  respect  anybody  or  anything.  Now  things  have  changed  enough 
so  that  parents  can  let  their  younger  children  go  outdoors  without 
being  afraid  that  something  dreadful  will  happen  to  them.  The  other 
day  Mr.  X.,  the  druggist  on  the  corner,  told  me  he  was  going  to  keep 
open  later  in  the  evening.  He  used  to  close  up  early  because  he  was 
afraid  of  the  rowdies  late  at  night." 

Another  officer  of  the  same  neighborhood  committee 
when  challenged  by  an  interviewer  to  present  evidence  in  support  of 
his  claim  that  the  neighborhood  had  "quieted  down"  since  the  pro- 
gram was  organized,  said: 

"Well,  that's  a  little  hard  to  say,  but  there  just  seems  to 
be  a  different  spirit  in  the  neighborhood.  Since  the  program  was 
started  over  at  the  Center  the  kids  seem  to  know  that  the  big  folks 
are  on  to  them  more  than  they  used  to  be.  Now  here's  an  example. 
Right  next  door  to  my  house  there  is  a  vacant  lot.  Children  used  to 
play  ball  there  a  good  deal  and  they  were  always  busting  my  windows. 
This  went  on  a  long  time,  and  there  just  wasn't  much  I  could  do  about 
it.  Now  the  Center  has  been  going  for  a  little  over  a  year  and  in  the 
last  year  I  haven't  had  a  single  window  busted." 

Providing  an  opportunity  for  local  residents  to  render 
this  kind  of  service  has,  in  turn,  meant  a  real  increase  in  the  total 
services  available  in  the  community  for  dealing  with  the  problems 
of  children.  This  contribution  has  evoked  many  expressions  of  ap- 
preciation on  the  part  of  professional  workers  in  the  field  of  child 
welfare,  and  on  the  part  of  law  enforcement  officials  in  the  com- 
munity. Commenting  on  the  effect  of  the  Good  Neighbor  Community 
Center  on  the  conduct  of  children  in  the  neighborhood,  the  police 
captain  of  the  local  station  stated : 

"Having  that  place  (the  Center)  over  there  is  certainly 
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a  good  idea.  It  helps  keep  the  kids  off  the  street  and  naturally  when 
they're  off  the  street  they  don't  get  into  so  much  trouble.  The  folks 
who  run  it  seem  to  know  their  business.  It  helps  a  lot.  I'm  all  for  it." 

Officials  of  the  Cook  County  Juvenile  Court,  who  are 
in  an  excellent  position  to  evaluate  the  effect  of  the  work  of  the  South- 
side  Community  Committee  on  juvenile  delinquency  in  the  Southside, 
have,  on  several  occasions,  expressed  their  pleasure  with  the  Com- 
mittee's program.  Their  comments  have  indicated  a  conviction  that 
the  Committee  has  been  instrumental  in  reducing  the  volume  of 
delinquency  in  the  Southside,  thus  relieving  the  court  of  some  of  its 
burden  of  work.  In  both  public  and  private  statements  they  have  been 
eager  to  encourage  the  work  of  the  Committee,  seeing  in  it  a  valuable 
instrument  for  the  control  of  delinquency. 

One  of  the  problems  of  maintaining  a  high  level  of 
citizen  interest  and  participation  in  this  type  of  work  arises  from  the 
fact  that  agencies  often  burden  their  activities  unnecessarily  with 
official  routines  and  procedures.  This  is  particularly  true  of  individual 
case  work.  Often  the  most  simple  problems  of  child  welfare,  requir- 
ing perhaps  no  more  than  the  friendly  intercession  of  a  neighbor,  take 
months  for  their  solution  simply  because  everything  must  go  "through 
the  proper  channels."  This  spectacle  has  given  many  lay  persons  the 
impression  that  social  agencies  talk  more  than  they  act,  that  much  of 
their  organization  is  unduly  concerned  with  "window  dressing,"  with 
giving  the  community  the  proper  impression  and  avoiding  the  criti- 
cism of  other  social  agencies. 

To  many  persons  in  the  Southside  the  work  of  the 
Committee  has  been  particularly  gratifying  because  it  has  given  resi- 
dents an  opportunity  to  play  a  significant  role  in  relation  to  problems 
of  child  welfare.  Residents  are  encouraged  all  along  the  line  to  devise 
programs  and  initiate  activity  dealing  with  all  phases  of  the  welfare 
of  neighborhood  children.  There  exists  at  all  times  a  positive  empha- 
sis upon  the  contribution  of  the  residents  and  upon  the  potentialities 
of  this  contribution.  One  of  the  most  revealing  experiences  of  the 
Committee  has  been  the  fact  that  residents  recognize  the  need  for 
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competent  professional  knowledge  as  readily  as  anyone  else.  Thus, 
time  after  time,  when  problems  have  arisen  requiring  the  expert 
attention  of  the  psychiatrist,  residents  were  the  first  to  request  refer- 
ral to  appropriate  agencies. 

Yet  the  fact  that  the  Southside  Community  or  any  of 
the  affiliated  neighborhood  organizations  acts  continuously  and  with 
a  minimum  of  official  routines  has  evoked  strong  responses  of  ap- 
proval on  the  part  of  the  residents.  One  woman,  an  active  worker  in 
civic  enterprises  in  the  community  and  possessed  of  a  strong  interest 
in  the  problems  of  individual  children,  evaluated  the  Committee  in 
the  following  words: 

"If  I  were  to  pick  out  the  single  thing  about  the  South- 
side  Community  Committee  that  I  like,  it  is  the  fact  that  it  actually 
does  something  about  the  problems  it  discusses.  I've  been  in  this 
kind  of  work  for  a  long  time  and  you  can  believe  me  when  I  say  that 
most  of  them  are  mainly  talk.  None  of  the  other  organizations  I've 
been  connected  with  do  this  (child  welfare)  job.  They  only  talk  about 
it.  I  had  just  about  gotten  disgusted  with  trying  to  do  this  kind  of 
work  when  the  Southside  Community  Committee  came  along.  Why, 
just  in  the  last  month  I  heard  of  a  child  who  had  been  placed  in  a 
foster  home  over  on  the  next  block  who  was  being  terribly  mistreated. 
The  whole  neighborhood  was  talking  about  it.  So  I  just  called  the 
office  of  the  Committee  and  they  arranged  a  meeting  with  the  juvenile 
court  worker  within  a  few  days.  I  attended  that  meeting  and  within 
three  days  the  whole  thing  had  been  straightened  out.  That  child  was 
taken  out  of  this  home  by  the  court,  and  I  helped  the  worker  find  a 
new  foster  home  for  her  in  this  neighborhood.  It's  satisfying  to  be 
able  to  get  things  done  that  quick.  And  the  Committee  is  always 
acting  in  that  way." 

Another  value  which  residents  have  found  in  the 
Southside  Community  Committee  is  that  it  provides  broad,  com- 
munity-wide support  for  civic  activity  in  the  local  neighborhood.  One 
of  the  resident  organizers  of  the  neighborhood  Committee  in  the 
Burnham  Park  District  was,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  inclined  to  feel  that 
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this  support,  in  the  form  of  funds  and  staff  personnel,  was  the  crucial 
element  in  their  success  in  organizing.  He  stated : 

"You  ask  me  why  our  last  neighborhood  organization 
failed?  I'll  tell  you  why.  We  were  working  all  alone  then.  We  had 
nothing  to  go  by,  and  nobody  to  look  to  for  help.  This  time  we  are 
bound  to  succeed  because  we  have  a  city-wide  movement  (Southside 
Community  Committee)  behind  us.  This  gives  us  encouragement;  we 
know  we  are  a  part  of  something  bigger  than  us.  Then,  too,  it  takes 
money  to  put  over  a  program.  Most  of  that  money  we  can  raise  right 
in  our  own  neighborhood,  but  it  wouldn't  be  enough.  Somebody  has 
got  to  give  a  good  deal  of  his  time  to  the  program  and  as  long  as  the 
Southside  Community  Committee  can  let  us  have  one  of  their  workers 
the  program  can  be  carried  on." 

Of  the  many  statements  which  have  been  made  indi- 
cating the  warm  response  of  the  Southside  to  the  program  of  the 
Committee,  none  discloses  the  basis  of  that  feeling  more  clearly  than 
the  remarks  regarding  the  organization's  independence.  Southside 
residents  have  cause  to  be  wary  of  some  of  the  organizations  and 
agencies  that  have  operated  in  their  community.  When  they  have 
been  well  financed  they  have  frequently  depended  for  their  support 
upon  sources  outside  the  community.  It  would  have  been  bad  enough, 
in  view  of  the  fact  that  "he  who  pays  the  piper  calls  the  tune,"  to  have 
their  policies  subject  to  outside  control.  But  even  worse,  many  of  the 
most  generous  donors  have  turned  out  to  be  associated  with  deliberate 
moves  to  maintain  the  host  of  prejudiced  and  discriminatory  practices 
resorted  to  in  an  effort  to  deprive  the  Negro  of  his  political,  economic, 
and  social  freedom. 

To  the  average  resident  of  the  Southside,  therefore, 
control  of  their  local  service  institutions  by  non-residents  has  become 
synonymous  with  "white"  domination.  In  many  instances  the  result- 
ing feelings  of  suspicion  and  mistrust  have  reduced  the  volume  of 
participation  to  an  almost  negligible  point.  Further,  in  many  in- 
stances the  leadership  of  these  institutions  has  fallen  under  a  shadow 
of  suspicion  that  they  have  betrayed  the  interests  of  their  people  by 
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consenting  to  promote  organizations  whose  finances  and  policies  have 
tainted  origins. 

The  Southside  Community  Committee  has  had  the  in- 
estimable advantage,  in  this  situation,  of  being  clearly  and  without 
qualification  a  local  institution.  Its  leadership  corps  has  a  broad  base; 
it  is  drawn  from  every  stratum  of  Southside  society,  and  it  partici- 
pates actively  and  continuously  in  the  formulation  of  policy.  A  gener- 
ous proportion  of  its  finances  comes  from  residents,  with  all  the 
checks  and  safeguards  this  fact  provides.  Most  of  the  rest  comes 
from  the  Community  Fund,  the  source  of  whose  income  is  the  entire 
city.  The  Committee  has  therefore  acquired,  and  rightly,  the  reputa- 
tion of  being  free  from  pressures  which  serve,  in  the  Southside,  to 
arouse  considerable  suspicion. 

Such  sentiments  were  rather  freely  expressed  by  a 
member  of  the  Women's  City-Wide  Committee  who  had  been  active 
in  the  organization  of  Halfway  House,  a  projected  institution  to  serve 
pre-delinquent  girls.  An  old-time  resident  of  the  Southside,  she  had 
spent  many  years  in  volunteer  civic  work  with  a  large  number  of 
organizations.  Commenting  on  the  independence  of  the  Committee, 
she  stated : 

"Of  course  there  isn't  much  said  about  it,  but  I  know 
that  people  here  appreciate  the  fact  that  the  Southside  Community 
Committee  doesn't  take  orders  from  downtown.  You  know,  it's  not 
like  other  organizations  in  the  Southside.  Some  of  them  would  prob- 
ably like  to  carry  on  a  fight  against  restrictive  covenants  but  they  can't 
because  white  members  on  their  boards  of  directors  bring  pressure  to 
prevent  that.  And  the  staffs  of  these  organizations — well,  they  know 
what  side  their  bread  is  buttered  on.  That  is  one  of  the  reasons  (its 
freedom  from  outside  pressures)  why  the  Southside  Community  Com- 
mittee has  grown  faster  than  any  other  organization  I've  ever  been 
connected  with.  This,  and  also  because  they  concentrate  on  children's 
problems  and  don't  let  themselves  get  sidetracked  on  issues  that  are 
not  really  connected  with  these  problems." 

Thus,  the  community  has  registered  its  approval  of  the 
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Southside  Community  Committee.  Residents  have  joined  its  affiliated 
bodies,  taken  out  membership  in  the  Committee  itself,  participated  in 
its  numerous  programs,  attended  its  many  functions,  and  contributed 
their  generous  financial  support.  They  have  done  this  for  many  rea- 
sons, but  principally  because  they  have  found  in  the  Southside  Com- 
munity Committee  a  democratic  instrument  through  which  they  can 
translate  into  concrete  action  their  desires  to  contribute  to  the  welfare 
of  the  community's  children.  The  Southside  Community  Committee 
has  afforded  a  place  in  this  enterprise  to  everybody  willing  to  work, 
from  the  community's  outstanding  leaders  to  the  most  humble  of  its 
most  ordinary  citizens. 

What  the  future  will  bring  is  difficult  to  forecast.  For 
its  part,  the  Southside  Community  Committee  retains  the  conviction 
that  it  will  continue  in  the  future,  even  with  greater  vigor  than  in  the 
past,  to  make  itself  a  more  effective  vehicle  through  which  all  South- 
siders,  without  exception,  can  play  their  essential  part  in  the  consruc- 
tion  of  a  more  promising  future  for  their  children  and  contribute  more 
fully  to  the  further  application  of  the  democratic  ideals  embodied  in 
the  Chicago  Area  Project. 


THE  END 


For  him  ...  we  carry  on! 
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STATEMENT  OF  INCOME  AND  EXPENSES 

OF  THE  SOUTHSIDE  COMMUNITY  COMMITTEE 

For  the  Year  Ending  December  31,  1946 


income 

central 
office 

burnham 
park 

central 
comm. 

dunbar 

good 
neighbor 

hartzell 

metro- 
politan 

wentworth 

Contributions 

$  1,766.77 

$  42.83 

$131.17 

$117.78 

$  187.38 

$112.43 

$  179.35 

$139.20 

Dues  and  Memberships 

1,397.76 

33.88 

103.77 

93.18 

148.25 

88.95 

141.89 

110.13 

Foundations,  Trusts 

1,000.00 

Camp  Scholarships 

2,556.02 

58.38 

108.54 

160.54 

255.40 

153.24 

244.45 

111.96 

Bazaars  and  Benefits 

King  Cole  Contest 

571.22 

13.85 

42.41 

38.08 

60.58 

36.35 

57.99 

45.01 

Blue  Ribbon  Tea 

2,198.49 

49.71 

81.99 

136.70 

217.48 

130.49 

208.16 

83.79 

Musical  Extravaganza 

274.13 

6.65 

20.35 

18.28 

29.07 

17.44 

27.83 

21.60 

Sales  Girl  Contest 

599.00 

14.52 

44.47 

39.93 

63.53 

38.12 

60.81 

47.19 

Bud  Billiken  Contest 

1,030.00 

24.97 

76.47 

68.67 

109.24 

65.55 

104.56 

81.15 

TOTAL  INCOME 

$11,393.39 

$244.79 

$609.17 

$673.16 

$1,070.93 

$642.57 

$1,025.04 

$640.03 

recap 


Income   through  central   office 
Income  from  affiliated  centers 

TOTAL   CURRENT  INCOME 


$11,393.39 

4,905.69 

$16,299.08 


expenses 

central 
office 

burnham 
park 

central 
comm. 

dunbar 

good 
neighbor 

hartzell 

metro- 
politan 

wentworth 

Salaries  and  Wages 

Executive,  Clerical 

$3,195.28 

$ 

$ 

$ 

$ 

$ 

$ 

$ 

Supervisors,  Teachers 

5,016.65 

8.00 

225.00 

933.10 

Wages,  Labor 

474.35 

2.00 

2.00 

268.00 

258.00 

24.00 

1.00 

TOTAL  SALARIES 

$8,686.28 

$2.00 

$2.00 

$8.00 

$493.00 

$258.00 

$957.10 

$1.00 

Fixed  Charges 

Rent 

$1,050.00 

$ 

$610.00 

$180.00 

$ 

$ 

$ 

$660.00 

Electricity 

105.63 

2.59 

23.49 

30.80 

48.00 

38.48 

Electrical  Supplies 

2.28 

4.37 

Fuel 

236.40 

17.10 

57.55 

103.00 

66.95 

Laundry 

28.50 

Insurance 

36.68 

11.00 

Dues 

34.00 

Repairs 

23.88 

220.66 

107.34 

120.00 

96.06 

58.59 

TOTAL  FIXED  CHARGES 

$1,456.81 

$25.47 

$875.62 

$345.29 

$187.48 

$247.06 

s 

$835.02 

Office  and  Controlling 
Expenses 

Stationery,  Printing 

$   162.00 

$ 

$  14.50 

$ 

$    6.50 

$    5.00 

$    6.70 

$    5.00 

Postage 

353.12 

5.00 

8.18 

9.93 

18.85 

15.81 

8.30 

6.00 

Office  Supplies 

296.11 

2.63 

43.12 

4.29 

4.20 

2.18 

central 

burnham 

central 

good 

metro- 

office 

park 

comm. 

dunbar 

neighbor 

hartzell 

politan 

wentworth 

Telephone 

355.64 

.60 

Promotional  Expense 

180.24 

26.53 

1.95 

8.89 

4.00 

Transportation 

51.36 

1.30 

3.39 

5.00 

Conference  Expense 

200.00 

Auditing 

70.00 

Miscellaneous 

96.00 

.30 

6.00 

40.70 

1.00 

.60 

TOTAL  OFFICE 

AND  CONTROLLING 

$1,765.38 

$9.23 

$58.60 

$96.30 

$35.64 

$29.07 

$23.20 

$13.78 

Institutional  and  Relief 

Janitorial  Supplies 

$     11.41 

$ 

$  6.81 

$ 

$13.73 

$ 

$  1.54 

$  7.35 

Camp  Expenses 

$4,736.41 

Educational,  Club 

and  Recreational 

Game  Room  Supplies 

$ 

$  75.50 

$     25.95 

$     46.66 

$     24.89 

$     25.20 

$     59.75 

$     16.82 

Program  Equipment 

70.74 

74.21 

318.28 

353.21 

159.46 

157.12 

98.91 

Handicraft  Supplies 

21.20 

15.75 

14.04 

11.31 

5.00 

59.20 

8.86 

Athletic  Supplies 

126.40 

124.84 

129.07 

381.96 

209.41 

360.53 

187.47 

Special  Entertainment 

26.95 

49.31 

148.83 

225.48 

60.00 

60.00 

41.50 

Music  and  Dramatics 

16.99 

29.90 

33.73 

64.34 

50.00 

59.25 

35.58 

Movies 

25.50 

5.85 

15.00 

6.00 

32.10 

33.91 

15.00 

Community  Tournaments 

and  Awards 

10.40 

30.75 

Delinquency  Prevention 

and  Education 

581.38 

12.00 

2.90 

1.54 

Child  Study 

114.61 

14.40 

47.01 

5.00 

117.22 

TOTAL  RECREATION 

AND  EDUCATION 

$     695.99 

$387.68 

$   337.81 

$   705.66 

$1,117.10 

$   576.92 

$   789.76 

$   522.90 

TOTAL  EXPENSE 

$17,352.28 

$424.38 

$1,280.84 

$1,155.25 

$1,846.95 

$1,111.05 

$1,771.60 

$1,380.05 

recap 
comments 


Central  Office  expenditures 
Expenditures  of  affiliated  centers 

TOTAL    EXPENDITURES    FOR    THE    YEAR 


$17,352.28 

8,970.12 

$26,322.40 


In  addition  to  the  total  current  income  of  $16,299.08  raised  by 
the  Central  Office  and  its  affiliated  Centers,  a  budget  allowance 
of  $10,041.00  was  contributed  by  the  Chicago  Community  Fund; 
and  salaries  and  travel  expenses  of  sixteen  full  and  part-time 
cooperating  employees  were  paid  by  the  State  of  Illinois.  A 
summary  of  the  above  data  follows: 

Total  current  income  $16,299.08 

Chicago  Community  Fund    (Budgetary  Income)  10,041.00 

State  salaries  of  cooperating  employees  31,038.91 

TOTAL  INCOME   ALL   SOURCES  $57,253.99 


Mrs.  Mary  T.  Washington,  C.P.A. 
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COMMUNICATION  FROM  THE  STATE  TRAINING  SCHOOL  FOR  BOYS 


Mr.  Golden  B.  Darby,  Director 
South  Side  Community  Committee 
Chicago,  Illinois 

Dear  Mr.  Darby: 

This  is  to  inform  you  that  the  following  boy  has  been  received 
from  the  area  served  by  your  group. 

Name  — 

Birthdate  —  5-26-30 

Date  received  — 11-6-44 

Cause  of  commitment  —  Burglary 

Parents  — ,  father  — ,  mother. 

Address  — ,  Cassopolis,  Michigan,  father. 

,  Chicago,  Illinois,  mother. 

Remarks:  constantly  repeated  that  all  of  his  difficulties  started 

when  his  parents  moved  to  the  present  address.  He  appears  to  be 
a  gang  delinquent.   His  father  is  home  only  twice  a  month. 
Mother  has  been  working  in  a  hotel  as  matron.   An  older  sister, 
,  has  been  taking  care  of  the  home  most  of  the  time. 

We  appreciate  the  interest  you  have  in  boys  from  your  community 
and  hope  you  will  feel  free  to  request  information 
about  their  progress  at  any  time.   In  return,  we  would  welcome 
any  information  that  you  believe  could  be  useful  to  us  in  our  work 
with  and  planning  for  these  boys. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Richard  Eddy,  Superintendent 

ILLINOIS  STATE  TRAINING  SCHOOL  FOR  BOYS 

(Signed)  T.  Dombrowski, 

Supervisor,  Social  Service  Department 


LETTER  FROM  A  SOUTHSIDE  RESIDENT  . 


G.  B.  Darby 

Room  103—3458  So.  State 

Dear  Sir 

I  was  informed  by  Mrs.  Brimm  of  the  Juvenile  Court 
to  get  in  touch  with  you,  concerning  my  son. 

On  account  of  my  working  hours,  I  have  been  unable  to  call 
or  come  in,  not  knowing  your  hours. 

If  possible  I  would  thank  you  if  you  w'ould 

call  me  8  or  after  Friday  evening  at  which  time 

an  appointment  could  be  made.   Hoping  you  will  reply, 


C 


Mrs 

CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS 
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ROUTINE  REFERRAL  OF  A  DELINQUENT  BOY  BY  THE  JUVENILE  COURT  . . , 

My  dear  Mr.  Darby: 

May  we  refer to  you  for  friendly  supervision?    He  was  brought 

to  the  Intake  of  our  Detention  Home  by  the  police  on  February  21, 

1946  and  charged  with  breaking  a  window  in  the  store  of 

He  denied  breaking  the  window.   He  admitted  that  he  used  to 

frequent  the  premises  of ,  and  that  he  was  put  out  of  there  several 

times,  together  with  other  boys,  for  being  too  noisy.   He  said  he  was 
struck  on  the  head  twice  when  he  was  put  out. 

claimed  he  did  not  know  anything  about  the  broken  window 

until  a  friend  of  his  told  him  it  was  broken  and  that  they  were  looking  for 

him.   is  enrolled  in  the  Moseley  School,  where  he  is  in  the 

seventh  grade.   He  is  a  chronic  truant.   He  has  been  working  at  the 

and  earns  $12.00  a  week.   He  showed  us  a  card  from  the  Chicago 

Youth  Club  at  33rd  Street  and  Wabash  Avenue  and  said  he  is  a  member 

there.   's  parents  have  been  separated  for  thirteen  years  and  the 

mother  receives  assistance  from  A.D.C.  and  an  allotment  from  her  second 
son  who  is  in  the  Navy.   There  are  six  children  in  the  family,  the  two  oldest 
being  in  the  Navy.   The  two  youngest  children  are  alleged  illegitimate. 

promised  to  return  to  school  and  attend  regularly.    Both  he 

and  his  mother  said  they  would  cooperate  with  your  organization. 
Thanking  you  for  your  cooperation,  I  am 

Very  truly  yours, 

Harvey  Hill 

CHIEF  PROBATION  OFFICER 


LETTER  FROM  A  SCHOOL  TEACHER  REQUESTING  ASSISTANCE . . . 

Mr.  Golden  B.  Darby, 

Illinois  State  Bureau  of  Public  Welfare, 

Chicago,  Illinois 

Dear  Sir; 


e 


I  was  referred  to  you  by  Mr.  Frederick  L.  Parker,  officer  of  the  Juvenile 
Court  of  Chicago,  in  the  interests  of  a  family  which  is  at  present  living  in 
the  most  destitute  and  wretched  of  circumstances.    They  have  nine  children, 
aged  from  seven  months  to  eleven  years.   The  father  has  recently  been 
released  from  the  hospital  after  treatment  for  a  case  of  hernia.   He  was 
employed  in  one  of  the  packing  industries  and  will  be  prevented  from 
working  for  the  next  three  months. 

The  hovel  in  which  they  live  has  four  rooms,  one  of  which  has  no  window; 
it  is  furnished  with  two  beds,  a  dresser,  an  inadequate  coal  heater,  a  sink 
which  sometimes  has  running  water,  and  a  sort  of  couch  which  the  father, 
in  his  condition,  was  endeavoring  to  repair  when  I  visited  them.    The  filth 
is  indescribable  and  the  younger  children  wear  one  garment  each. 
I  talked  with  the  real  estate  agent  for  the  place.   He  stated  that  the 
apartment  had  not  been  rented  to  them,  but  to  an  elderly  woman  with  two 
grandchildren,  and  that  he  knew  nothing  of  them,  that  he,  like  other  agents, 
has  absolutely  no  vacancies,  and  that  he  would  be  pleased  if  the  family 
could  be  moved,  but  that  he  would  not  evict  them.    They  are  at  present 
nine  dollars  behind  in  their  rent,  which  is  $18  monthly. 
Anything  that  can  be  done  for  this  family  will  be  highly  appreciated  by 
them  and  by  others. 

Very  truly  yours, 
Roma  L.  Jones, 
teacher,  Fuller  School. 
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Outline  map  of  Chicago 
showing  places  of  residence 
of  9860  male  juvenile 
delinquents  brought  before  the 
Juvenile  Court  of 
Cook  County  during  the 
years  1934-1940. 

Prepared  by  the  Institute 
for  Juvenile  Research, 
Department  of  Public  Welfare. 


area  of  operation . . . ! 


GOOD  NEIGHBOR  CENTER 
2318  South  State  Street 

2     HARTZELL  CENTER 
3011  South  Prairie 


3  PEKIN  CENTER 

27th  and  State  Streets 

4  WENTWORTH  CENTER 
3018  Wentworth  Avenue 


CENTER 
h, State  Street 

5UTAN  CENTER 
h  Parkway 


DUNBAR  CENTER 
5825  LaFayette  Street 

MOUNT  OLIVE  CENTER 
3448  Michigan  Avenue 


9    BURNHAM  PARK  CENTER 
3253  Rhodes  Avenue 


The  story  of  how  the  plain  people  of  Chicago's  South  Side, 
in  the  face  of  an  unparalleled  problem  of  juvenile  delinquency, 
undertook  to  build  a  community  life  in  which  all  children 
could  find  that  fulfillment  which  alone  can  reach  and  destroy 
the  root  causes  of  delinquency. 


Southside  Community  Committee,  Inc.  •  Chicago 


